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FOREWORD 



In 1968 the Council published SUftc and Local Responsibil- 
ities for Education, a siiiniiuiry of the positions it has taken and 
goals it has sought for improving elemeniary and secondary edu- 
cation. This companion vohnne explores the CounciVs positions 
and goals as they iiuoh'e the relationships of state and federal 
education agencies. 

This publication was authorized by the Council and has been 
developed 1)>' its Study Commission over a period of three years. 
Drafts were prepared iu annual Commission workshops in 1968 
and 1969. A special connnittee then organized and expanded the 
stateinent for final editing by the 1970 workshop. The manuscript 
was circulated for review by all chief state school officers and 
members of the Study Connnission and was approved for publica- 
tion by the Council in 1971. 

These volumes do not pretend to be the final word on the 
many important and complex issues that face American educa- 
tion today. Inasmuch as these issues as wcW as the society within 
which they exist are constantly changing, the Council will con- 
tinue to review new de\'elopments as thoy occur, reassessing a:id 
modifying its positions whenever indicated. 
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Need for Cooperative Efforts in 
State and Federal Relationships 

During the recent past Congressional action in the field of 
social welfare has grown. At the same time the federal concern 
for and role in education has increased. Traditionally education 
has l)een regarded as a state function, primarily l)ecause it is not 
.specifically mentioned in the United States Constitution, As the 
national role in education has increased, it is but natural that 
queiitions have grown relating to-possible conllicting iutere^its and 
the roles thlit state and federal govcMuments are to play. Conse- 
(luently tliere is a need to clarify roles and functions for eacii level 
of government. 

Two major conflicting ef:onomic theories may be pertinent. 
One states that there are just so many resources available to the 
economy; where there is an increase in one sector, there is a corre- 
.sponding decrease in another. The other tlieory points out that 
growth of resources in one area may bring about growth in an- 
other. This latter theory may be analogous to the interaction of 
local, state, and federal governments in terms of the amount of 
responsibility each may take for education. As one governmental 
level takes more vigorous action, another level may be forced to 
take a correspondingly positive action. 

TfTHcTaliWTbeoi^nsTiTi^ 
all levels of go\ crnment to do those things each can do best and 
to make every effort to e.xercise authority to complement the con- 
structive efforts of other levels. To provide such an opportunity, 
it is necessary that educational personnel reexamine the roles and 
functions of their agency or institution. 

It is l)ecoming more and more apparent that very little action 
is being accomplished at the local level l)y efforts from Washing- 

9 - 7 
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toil alone. Tlu* lack of accoinplisliinei'c is rspecially obvious in the 
area of Imiiian prohlciiis, to which disorders and disruptions arc 
so chxpicutly testifying. 'I'hcrc is a ucctl for coordination of^'c(forts 
at the h)eal h'vel h\' an agency ch)ser to the scene of action, by an 
agency t!iat has i;reater interest and understanding than arc pos- 
sil)U' from the national vantage point. It nuiy he true that the 
several states appeared to he losing strength until the federal 
govcrnincnt hegan to expand its interest; however, the'states have 
responded to federal actions by increasing their strength Jiid ac- 
tions of their own. If educational problems arc tO' l)e overcome, 
nothing less than total commitment and eflort froin all levels will 
be needed; wasteful duplication of eflort will have to be avoided. 

Education as a State Function 

The importance of education in a democracy cannot be over- 
estimated. The development of individuals who arc capable of 
exercisiiig constitutionally guaranteed rights within the frame- 
work of a dynamic and ever-changing social structure is abso- 
lutel\- esseiitial for the preservation and progress of the American 
system. 

It lias been weircstabhslied in theory, in practice^ and in tlie 
courts tliat education is primarily a state function. Leadership 
within the state is of utmost importance, therefore, if the states 
responsibility for high (ju ility education is to be faithfully dis- 
charged. Such leadership must be fostered by all of state govern- 
ment but must stem especially from a strong state department of 
education with adetpiate support from the legislature. An effective 
department of education must l)e (Mganized around clearly de- 
fined mission^ and goals and must be staffed with personnel having 
sufficient expertise to ensure adetjuate needs assessment, program 
planning and development, operational efficiency, fiscal responsi- 
bility, and research and innovation so that the identified missions 
and goals can he achieved. 

^AdecjHate support of- a-.stn>ng state department of education 

by the state legislature is es.sential if the stale is to develop and 
maintain its leadership function jn education. 

State legislatures shouid he made aware of ti;e need for ade- 
(juately supporting their respective state agencies that have lead- 
ership rc\sponsilMlities if those responsibilities are to remain with 
the stat(\ Not to provide adefjUii^e support is to invite the gradual 
erosion of the state's leadership roh hy the agency or level of 
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t?o\'t'rnm(Mit tluil pro\ ithvs the mvtk'd support. A pari of tliu state's 
rcsponsibilit) for (education may iiuoKc the aeliicvcmciit of na- 
tional as well as stale ijoals; tlic* stat(* must hv willing to accept 
such a role as part of its leadership function since* the state also 
IxMU'fits from the results of national j^oals ha\ ing been achieved. 

National legislation during recent years has placed emphasis 
on national educational goals. Provisions of such h^gislation have 
greatly expanded state departments of education l)y providing 
personnel to adixiinistiM- programs. The result, in many instances, 
has been the ovi-rshadowiiig of state* supported ellorts by those 
from the federal level, and fc*tleral suppoit has often meant pre- 
occupation of the staff with federal programs. It is thus that the 
states role in educational leadership may he eroded. It is only 
throng'\ vigorous supi)ort of a strong stale department of educa- 
tion working effc^ctivcdy to acliie\ c* state defined goals and objec- 
tives that a legislature can demonstrate^ its coinmitment to educa- 
tion as a state fuuclion. 

Problems Requiring Cooperative Efforts 

In S7(/^{' and Local RcMponsihilities for Education it was 
pointed oiit that iiew alignments resulting JVom federal e.xperi- 
mentation with educational programs were subordinating local 
imd state initiative and responsibility and exalting federal pre- 
:eriptions in local c^dncatioii. It was also noted that there arc few 
if any uu)re imperative* tasks than to coordinate the educational 
policies and programs of all three l(*vels of government.* 

There* appear to be sev(*n major problem areas that compli- 
cate coopc*rative (*fforts of the tbr(*(^ governinental hovels as they 
work to iiiiprove edncatiom 

1. Priorities and categorical aid appear to be d(*lermined 
more by pressure and "fc^el" than on the basis of a more 
scientific needs assc*ssment. 

2. No systematic, long-range planning vehicle exists that is 
rt^presentaM\:(^^oL_the_^ 

3. The* lack of contiimity of elected and appointt*d personnel 
in CJongrc*ss and the l)(*partmc*nt of lL*alth. lulncation. and 
Welfare* makes agency role definition even nu)re es.sential. 

4. Holes arc* imclear or arc overlapping and duplicatory. In 
sonn* instaucc*s, gaps arc* left i)y reason of unclear role defini- 
tion. 

1. Clouncil of Chirf Statr Scliool Officers, S/r//c' and Local Hrsponsihilitirs for 
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5. (ireal variances exist ainonij states as to their statutory and 
constitutional h.\nal finiclions and capabilities, 

6. Ineciuality among states as to tax base and comparable 
salary levels makes it dilficnil to attract snificient nnniher of 
high cjuality personnel. 

7. Mew movements and societal Forces couFum* the roles of 
various govermnental levels. 

Another development currently under way also has implica- 
tions tor the management of educatio!!. Pr()f(\ssional organi/atioiis 
and other groups a.ssociated with education are increasiiigly con- 
crrned with having a major role in decision making. The National 
Education Association, the American As.sociation of School Ad- 
ministrators, the National Association of Slate Boards of Educa- 
tion, the Education Commission of the Stales, in addition to the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, are just a few who are 
requesting, if wot demanding, stronger n^les in educational policy 
making. 

Some basic statements of n^les may he made* at tlie outse^ of 
this vohuiie as they were published in State and Local Re^ponsi- 
hilitiei< for Education. The following p(^siti(M) statements consti- 
tute a recapitulation of that volume s attempt to define the roles 
of the local, slate, and federal governmental levels through a 
broad, although necessarily restricted, treatment. All position 
statements are printed in capital letters. 

The LocarRble 

Pni\f.-\UV HESPONSnniJTV foh compukmkxsive puogu.\ms fuom 
NUHSEHY TUUOUGII Glt..U)UA rE SCIIOCM. SHOULD UEST WITH LOCAL 
LEGAL AND I'KOFESSIOXAL AUTUOEUTIES. TUEY .SHOULD OPEHATE 
THE PUBE.IC SCHOOLS AND f 'AKUV THE HEAVUIST HESPONSIBILITIES 
OK WHIfrn THEY AUE CAPABLE IX UEFININ'G, OHGAMZING, HOUS- 
ING, STAFFING. FINANCING, AND CONDUCTING EDUGxVnONAL 
PHOGI^AMS." 



The State Role 

The STAIE is finally HE.SP0NSIBLE ^O-r •iCC:EPTA^iLE LEVELS 
OF QUALm* PUOCBAMS OV* INSTUU( TioV W: HHN ITS BOHDERS. 
It is ALSO UESPONSIBLE FOB SUPPIA * , NECESSAHY FUNDS 
TO ALL LOC.L EDUCATION AGENCIES \ IJQUUiED TO ESTABLISH 
AND .MAINTAIN SVCW PBOGHAMS. ThE ST VTE SHOULD ENCOUHAGE 

2. Ihid., p. 24. 
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AM) ASSIS! Al.l. I.OCAI. KDICATION ACIKNCIKS TO MKKT AND TO 
KXCKKI) AS KAU AS l*OSSllU.K Al.l. ,\fI.NTMUM STANDAIUXS OK IN'- 
STHUCriON A.M) KI.VANCINC. 

TlIK STAIK r.DK AIION ACKNC Y SIIOIT.I) PKOVIDK LKADKUSIIIP IN 
nKIKHMI.NA HON OK IIIK INSTIUCTIONAI. KHOdKAMS TO BK IMIO- 
VIDKI) IN IIIK S( HOOKS, WOHKINC IN ( l.f)SK COOWEHATION UTTII 
KOCAK Kni ( AI'ION At IIIOIUTIKS IN KSTAliLISIIINC AND MAIN- 
TAKNTNC; INSnaCTIONAI. IMiOCUAMS OK INCHKASINC; (pUAI.ITY. 

I'lIK SI A I K SIIOl I.D S( I'IM.V K( NDS I'O Al CiMKM' I.O(M. Kl NDS IN 
I'llO\ IDI.\(; A r I.KAST .MINIM KM IMUK.HAMS IN I IIK I.OCAl. SCHOOLS 
AND Willi INCKNTIVKS K) KM KKD sr( II ^IINlMl^MS. FkDK.HAK 
.J. I NDS SIIOI'KD ALSO IlK Al.I.O( :.A I KI) W ITHIN THK STATE BY TIlK 

siATK A ;k.\(;v to sihkn(;iiikn kocai. khocjua.ms. Thk statk 
a(;kn(;v siioi kd cookdinaik tiik nKi'oins on kocai. usks ok 

Sl AlK AND KO( AK KI NDS. AND ASSC.MK I'lUMAHY UKSKONSIBII.ITY 
KOK BKI'OJniNC ro IIIK KKDKIiAK COVKMN.MKNT ON TIIK KKDKUAI. 
SHAUK, • 

The Federal Role 

'I'm: KKDKMAK (.0\ KIIN.MKN I HAS A S|( ;N I KICA N l BOI.K IN KDUCA- 
I ION HASKD ON HS( ()N( KBN KOB IIIK NA IIONAI. WKI.KABK. , . , 
I'hk KKDKBAK (;()\KBNMKNI sibjckd ASSISI ihk STATKS kinan- 
( IM.I.Y IN rilKsK K\DK,\VOHS, BCI" SHOl'KD NOT SKKK K) BKC^UIDK 
CNIKOHMITY \MON(; I IIK S l A I K-S TllBOCCH DKCUKA I IONS OB 
orilKB IK( II\B,)l KS \KKK( riN(; KKI(;iBIKITY OK STAIK OB KOCAI. 
KDl ( AIION A(;KN( IK.S lO KKCKIVK KKDKIIAK KHNDS.' 

purpose of llir prcscnl piihlicalion is In sliiinilalc dis- 
cnssioii conc'criiiiiH lln)sc roles an uKciicy at llie stale or fedcMal 
level imisl play in eltective operatioiK The views ol the (Joimeil 
of C;iiief Slate Seliool Olfieers. as reflected in tlie resolutions and 
slatenieiits of the ^ronp over the past several years, make np a 
eoiisiderahle portion of the material in siicc(>ediii^ eliapl(M's. 

Hie li\e areas of critical relatioiiships hetwecfii stale and f(f(l- 
eral edneatioii aueiieies to he discussed in this pnhlicatioii were 
chosen as primary arciis of study after nearly a year nf re\'iew of 
the tonclip(»ints hetweeii the two levels of Jiovermiienl. 'I'lie five 
hroad arciis to he presented iiB liide ^oals and prforiliivs; federal 

\ ihhi , p. r>, 
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iiK^'iic) iuliuinistratioii and s(»r\ ices; state adiiiiiiistratioii and serv- 
ices; tlic devclopnicnt prijccss froni n/scarcli to practice: finance. 
AltlionKli these (i\(» areas are not all-inclusi\ o, they are anion^ 
the most important areas ot interaction between the two govern- 
mental le\('ls. 'I1ie\ form a departure point from which roles may 
he (hsenssecL 

Finally, an additional chapter rmphasi/es the forces of chanj^e 
that atfect all educational endea\oM i'lie entrance of connnercial 
and industrial (oncerns into the \)nh\u education sector and the 
pnMic er\ lor aceountahilit)' crealt th' need for chan^in^ rela- 
tionships almost on a daiK hasis. A liole new set of political 
valu<'s and policies that will atieet governmental relationships are 
hein^ (Inirst upon state and federal agencies responsihle for edu- 
cation. 
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Establishment of National Goals and Priorities 



The purposes of education in a free society may be viewed as 
duraf)l(f and applicable to all levels of the educational policy- 
adniinistration-operation complex, l)ul it is apparent that there 
remains a need for agreement on the local-state-federal responsi- 
bilities and relationships in d(;termining the priorities of educa- 
tional projLjrams in relation to these purposes. r'.. 

In State and Local llespomllnHlics for Education it was noted 
that "the respective? roles of local, state, and federal .governments 
require nnicli more precise definition.** '' Hole determination is 
especially needed in the area of establishing goals and priorities 
for education. 

The (Jouneil of State School Officers and the American 
A.s.sociation of School Administrators have consistently advocated 
the establishment and delineation of a complex partnership with 
responsibilities distributed among tlu? three levels of government. 
The latter organi/ation, in its publication The Federal Govern- 
ment and Public Schools, points out that the effectiveness of such 
a partnership dep('nds upon tlu; wise assignment of educational 
responsibilities so that the special strength of each level of gov- 
ernment is fully utilized and its inherent weaknc^sses compensated/^ 
Both organizations have slatc^l that each partner must per- 
form duties for which it is unir(uely preparecl and which it has 
the ability to perform without int(M'fering unnecessarily with the 
essential contribution of tlut otiu'r two partners. Simply stated, 
each level has charaetc^isties that er|iiip it to deal effectively with 
specific aspects of the system of edneation, 

ff. ihid., p. 23, 

0. Am«»fi('iiri Aisoi'liiUoh of ScIjjmpI Adiniiilslriitors, Tlw rvdcnil Covcnwwnt and 
Vuhliv MumU ( VVjislilhKton, I;. (),\ The SsnwUWUm, \sm) p. 58. 
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The State Characteristics 

l^ccansc the slate has traditioiialls Ix'Cii rc^aiclecl, both Ic^al- 
l\' and l)y (Mistoin. as responsible for echieation within its borders, 
it brings a nni(|ne ad\ant*i.ne to th(' three-way partnership. The 
state nia\ hav c (h'le^ated ( crtain powers to local education agen- 
cies, such as the power to tax and to operate a school district 
nnd(M- a local board. Hnt a considerable^ portion of the funds for 
such operation have come from state sources. It is only right that 
the state participate in the financin<4 of local education agencies; 
if states ba\c the basic responsibility for education, thoy must 
also provide funds. 

I'be state also has a leadership responsibility— a responsibility 
traditionally expressed in scttinj^ minimum standards for the oper- 
ation of schools, but increasingly being exhibited in providing 
"leailership and services in planning for— and helping oHicrs to 
plan for— niecMing educational needs during coming years."* To 
carry on such activities, state departments of education have been 
set up in each state to enforce standards, provide? leadership in 
program activ ities, and adniinister state financial support to local 
schools. .Activities of state educatH)n agencies are increasingly 
eonecrned with planning, development, and change rather than 
regulation and preserv ing the status (pio. 

The states haxc many strengths which enal)le them to par- 
ticipate fidl\ in the partnership with local and federal education 
agencies. The\ are legall) independent and fiscally self-sulficicnt 
to a bigh degree; much higher, at least, than arc? many local cdu- 
eatiofi agencies. Hecause lhe\ are close to local agencies and are 
keenly aware of similarities and variations in prol)lems, they can 
aid local districts more ell'ectix'ely than th(» federal government. 

How(»ver, there are dillerences between states that could 
cause problems if states were forced to operate without federal 
participation or if the federal government woni to act without 
appropriate consultation with states, The ability to support edu- 
calion varies from state to state and from local ag(Micy to local 
agency within states. The failure of aderpiate representation of 
states on the federal le\(1 has led to the situation of needs unmet 
in many of the hard pressed localiti(»s while federal programs 
have reached into places where tli(»y ar(» less needed. Similarly, 
programs which re(|uire matching of federal funds tend to focus 
on agent ies capable of appropriating the fmids needed. 

7. Kdu-ir \,. Nforplirt .ind David I,. jrssjT, cds.. hUtu'ri^lui^ Slatr HcsjumsihilUk'S 
fiff r.ilmafiitti (Deliver, f Jolor.idn: I'rojrci (in Iniproviii^ Stair [.cjidrrsmp {tr Edu* 
raHnn. MiTO) p. 1<). 
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Full iniplciurntation of nationiil policies and goals might he 
(litficnit to attain il' luft sr)lcly to the states, since; tliu states have 
a varying concern over such priorities. Similarly, withont federal 
sMpprjrt and iMiconragenient of research and dcvelopnnent, tlu* in- 
llnenee of such activities U) meet state needs wonlcl he less. 

For these and other reasr»ns, the federal government nnist he 
a partner with the local and state agencies to nn.'et national needs 
and to compensate for differences among states. 



The Federal Characteristics 

The federal go\ernnH*nt, too. has strengths which make it an 
impcntant edncatir)nal partner with states and local agencies. 
Ahove all, there is a hroader view of national needs, welhire, and 
cf)n('erns at the h'deral le\cl. Through heing ahle to discern what 
can he (erined "national needs." the h'deral government can hring 
more power to hear on prohlems. 

The federal go\crnment also has a hroader financial hasc 
than the states. It has the ad\antage of heing ahle to cope with 
hasie inerpiality among states and heing ahle to e.stahlish eqnita- 
hle arrangements among states in sneh areas as r(.\seareh and 
development efforts. 

Other characteristic s of the federal go\('rnment tend to limit 
its role as an educational partner. Iwjr example, its distance from 
the Irjcal selir)ol classroom, where the etlucational action is, makes 
direct local-federal invf)lvcment impiactical. TIk; nniltiplicity of 
federal concerns, as opposed to the more concentrated stale focus 
on education, alsr* lends to weaken the position of education iu 
tlw federal hierareh) . 

The slates reeogui/e that the h^deral government has a com- 
pelling ( fjneern for programs that are in the iiational interest. 
The h'deral goxcrnment has certain nvsponsihilities and charac- 
teristics to ensure the attainment of educational goals that are of 
na(ir)nal eoneern. Among these are ( I ) the power to raise rc^v- 
enues and distrihute resoin'ees, (2) a hroad perspective arising 
from detaehmeul from provincial considerations, and (3) the 
respousihility If) proleet national inlerests. 

Hecanse f)f Ihese eharaeteristics, the h'deral g()\'ermnent 
should encourage de\ clopment of educational programs reflect- 
ing uatif)nal gf)als and piiorities; however, imjilemenlatioii and 
adnunistralif)n of such pr»)grams should primarily he stale and 
local r(*s|)onsil)iliti(*s. 

15 
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National Goals and Priorities 

Hki.aiim; k) mif. nux kss ok ksi ahusiiinc; coai.s at tiik 

NAIIONAI. LVAl.U, nU)\ IS|r)\ SHon.l) HK MADK lO KNSl'JU: JIlAT 
rilKV: 

L Hkla'u: to ahkas ( iutk ai. to nationai. imkukst ok ok 
n:i{\ AsivK r ONCKHN amonc tiik statks. 

2. IWOIAK AI'I'IIOIMUAIK INDIVIDI AI.S AND CUOtPS IN COAl. 
KVlAbLlSllMKM. 

HK( TIIK SIA IK KDICAHOX ACKNCIIvS AS TIIK IMU- 

MAKV M TIIOIMTV KOK ADM INTSTKIUNO IHMU.IC KDUCATION AT 
TIIK KI.KMK.VIAHV AND SKCONDAHV I.KVKI.. 

A IMIDCHAM OK ASSKSSMKNT OK DDI '( A TIONAI. NKK.DS SIIOUI.D \\E 
Ksi MU.ISIIKD lO ]'(W)\TDK ( IHHKNT AND MKI.IAHI.K INKOHNTATION 
AS A HASIS K()I5 l.S i' rsilINC NATIONAL OOAKS. 

\ \ IS I HK l.i:(;iTIMATK nKSl'ONSIUII.ITY OK IIIK KKOKHAl. COVKKN- 
MKN'r. Wn il AIM'HOI'UIATK PAIH I( II'A I ION HV TIIK S l ATKS, TO 
DKVKI.OI* KDrCATIONAI. IIIHI STS TO MKKT CIUTICIAI. NATIONAL 
KDUCATIONAI. NKKDS. 

To KNSUnK ( OMI'AltAlU.K Kl)l ( lATIONAK OI'KOin UNlTY AMONO 
IIIK S'l ATKS, TIIK KKDKItAI. COXKMNNIKNT MAS TIIK UNIQUK AUIL- 

n v lo HAisK hkvkm'K and to DisTiniuriK funds to knsuhk 

Sl'( II K(,)l'Al.I TV. 

SiN( K national kiuoiuiiks, oiu'iuoiin v Piioni.KMS, no siiikt 

KIU)M IIMK TO TIMK, ADK^UaTK MI:iIIO|)S OK DKKININC AND 
IlKCONSirilTINd rilKM AKK KSSKNIIAL. 

Tlirsi^ iiictliods shoiikl ciisiiic that all intcicsted parties liavo 
a voice ill their loiimilatioii; ciiiiciit and relial)Ie iiiforniation is 
a\ ailahle to these interested paities; processes for this cnli^htcnod 
partieipiitioii aie fniic'tioniii^; and certain conflicts or hazards arc 
resolv(»d or avoided. 

'[mKMK SIIOI LI) UK A S^S'IKM WIIK U (a'AKANTKKS PAMTK ilKATION 
OK iNTKHKVrKI) KAIHIKS LN 'IIIK KOILMI'LATION OK NATIONAL 

I'lnonrnKs. 

The tollou'in^ groups should he considered; the ^vucvd] pub- 
lic; special interest tsroiips; the hnsiiiess coininnin'ly, l)()tlrhihor 
and inanayeinerit; the education profession; other Hoverinneut 
agencies; the intellectual coininunity, especially higher e(hicati()n; 

Ifi 
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the information and news media; and the learners. 



TllKSK INTKHKSTKI) PAIHIES SilOUIJ) HAVE AVAILABLE PEHTI- 
NENT IN'FOHMATIDN'. 

These may include: assessment and evaluative data on the 
status ot learners and on the efleetiveness of educational pro- 
grams; identified national prohlcnjs or issues (not limited to edu- 
cation); iIh; status of technological capabilities; and projections 
for future statiLs of the aforementioned. 

IV .NfAKLNO OE-C IS ONS AiiOUT NATIONAL IMUOIUTIKS, HASIC PHOO 
ESSES SHDULO HE CON 'MNLOUSLV EMIM.OVEO. 

These should include: an ongoing assessment program; estab- 
lishment of a coordinated system of advisory committees and 
councils; coiiinnniication to the public of objective information 
on current and projected issues in education; eonmiunication by 
interested parties to slate and federal l(!gislators of their views 
and positions; and mechanisms for se(*king workable compromises 
among dissenting (*leuients. 

These processes and information stiggest that there arc sev- 
eral hazards or problems which should be avoided in establishing 
national priorities. 

The ve.stei) LviEHEsrs or special caioups siioulo not he 

ALLOWED TO 1C.STA1U.ISII PniOPITIES WHICH DO NOT SEHVE THE 
NATIONAL INI EKKSr. 

Wh(?th('r these special groups are based upon geographic 
affinity, commercial interest, or professional sp(»ciali/ation, this 
position should be held. 

PlUonn iES SHOULD ALWAYS HE OPEN TO .MODIEICATIONS IN THE 
LIOIIT OP CHAN(;iN(i CONDITIONS. 

There is a natural tendency to keo'p loading in new priorities 
without r(?tiring old ones, 

"lll(ai EASIHOn" .\fO\'EMEN'I'S SHOULD NOM' HE ENDOMSEI) AS 
PIUOIUTIES WITHOirr CIiniCAI. EXA.NHNAIION TlinoUCII THE 
PHOCESSKS E.SI'AnLISin'.D. 
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Goals & Priorities 



USQE 



Justice 



BOB 



Inputs & Processes: 

1. Assesment Data 

2. Research Conclusions 

3. Evaluation Findings 

4. National Professional Groups 

5. Advisory Councils, Commissions, etc. 

6. Public Opinion 

7. Exte/nai Pressure Groups 

8. Universities & Colleges 



HEW 



HUO 



OEO 



Courts 

Congressional 
Committees 



President 



r 



SEA'S 



Governors 





Other State 






Agencies 





Consensus 
on National 
Goals and 
Priorities 



. Stated G 
Priorltlei 



State 
Goad & 
Priorities 



. Stated Gc 
& Priorltl 
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ibilshment of Goals & Priorities 



legislation 



Administration 



Federal Legislatlonr Categorical 
Or Blocit (Terminal] Support for 
Priorities of Ptational Concern 



10%l- 



Federal Legislation: General 
Support To Be Deployed Toward 
Priorities Determined By The State 



State and Local Revenues To 
Serve Priorities Established 
At State and Local Levels 



70^ 



Federal: 
Federal Educational Structure 
Departmental Status 
Regulations & Guidelines 
Reporting Requirements 
State Plan Formats 
Discretionary Funds 
Information System 
Program Consolidation 
Services To SEA's 
Research, Development, 

Evaluation 
Training! Responsibility 
To Provide For New 
and Continuing Programs 

State: 
SDE Structure 
Regulations & Guidelines 

To LEA'S 
Reporting Requirements 
State Plans 
Discretionary Funds 
State Information System 
Program Consolidation 
Services " o LEA's 
Researc^, Development, 

Evaluation 
Training: Responsibility 

To Provide For New 

and Continuing Programs 



Abbrevlatlonst 
SEA State Education Agency 
LEA Local Education Agency 
HEW Department of Health, Education, Welfare 
USDE U.S. Dffice of Education 
HUD Department of Housing & Urban Development 
BDB Bureau of the Budget 
DED « * Office of Economic Opportunity 

(Dr Similarly Constituted Offices of the future) 
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InKDUMATION CAI'S SIIOI'IJ) UK IDKNTIKIKI) AM) f:()HUKCTED. 

Hiiis(»(l. oiic-siclccl iiilonnatiou (llsscnihiatcd to the public or 
otiici interested parties does Lot lead to selection of priorities 
whieli are trnly in the puhhe interest. 

Figure I sets forth a graphic (h'scriptioii of a process:; for 
estaf)h'shiii.L; national goals and priorities. Ft is divided into three 
si»ctions: those gronps. institntioiis, agencies, organizations, and 
individnals that shonid he inxoKcd in tlu* cstahUshnient of na- 
tional and state goals and priorities; the lexel of legislation needed 
in svvw specific purposes in carrying out national and state goals 
and priorities; and tlM- federal and state strnctnres and f(nictions 
in the adiniiu'stratioji of sncli legislation resulting from the cstah- 
lishnicnt of goals and priorities, [t shonid he noted that, as shown 
on l i^nu'e I. a decision must Ix* reached as to who has the ability 
and the strongest role to play in administering and implementing 
goals and priorities once they are established. It should also be 
nr)ted that prr)vision is made for the specific and explicit .state- 
ment of jiational mul state goals and priorities. A suggested break- 
down of the perccMitage of support for education is made at the 
end of each division of federal and state legislation to enable 
implementatir)!!. The figures used, 10 -20 70, are arbitrary in 
nature and shonM not be \ iew(Hl as a final breakdown, l.evel of 
support is an aiea upon which few legislators, state or federal, 
or edueatiomd administnitors have been able to agree, 

Inherent in the process is tlu^ need for providing training for 
new and eontinning programs; the responsibility is that of both 
h'deral and state agencies to see that people are trained to imple- 
ment national goals and priorities. Uidess training is provided 
it is doubtful that the process can be carried on to successful 
conclusion, 

Areas for National Goals 

I'KniaiAi. ANU siAri: i:niu:A'rio\Ai. aokncucs smoui.d oKVKLor 

SIM:( U'K' \AI lO\AI, AND STA rK (;OAI,S IN CKMTAIX unOAO AHKA.S. 

W'luan-: srAir. and nationai, conckuns ano i.vnaiKsr ovku- 

l,AI\ ( OOI'KMAIIVK i:ri-f)nTS snoUIJ) IJK OKiaNKATKO. 

PlUHiHAMS SMOI IJ) UK (;Km:i{A'II*:I) ritOM AN ASSIvSSNfKNT OK 
KiM f A'nONAr, NKKOS (ONUUCIKn AT NArif)NAI, MA'KI, AND 

siion.u lua.ATi-: nnu:f 'i-i.v 'ro fl) rni-: imiotkction ok national 

INIKIiKslS. ^2) KMMINAI'ION OK MIXaONAI, CONSTHAUSTS ON 
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EDU(JA'rK)NAI. OPPOinUMTY, (3) MUl/n-SlATi: PHOJEC.TS FOH 
UESEAHCU AM) DKVKLOl'M l!:N'I\ AM) (4) IMFUOVIXG STATE LEAD- 
EHSIIIP TIIHOUCII STAFF DEVELOPMENT. 

Federal legislation designed to serve the evolving national 
priority edneational goals shoidd he in the form of categorical aid 
with appropriate guidelines and regulations to assure direction 
and should he administered through the state education agency. 
It is suggested that an amount of funds e(jual to appro.ximatcly 
10 percent (see Figure 1 ) of the total federal-state-local expendi- 
ture for elementary and secondary education would he needed to 
implement these programs adeciuately. 

The fedehai, oovem.vme.vt suol ed move to disthuujte fuxos 
to the st.vres to he i'seo foh the hasic educational pho- 

CrHAM. 



Heeogni/iug the power at the federal level to raise resources 
and distril)ut(» funds and the \'ast ditferenees that e.xist among the 
stales in ahiliiy to finance the basic system of education adequate- 
ly, it is suggested that an amomit e(jual to at least 20 percent of 
the total local-state-federal expenditure would he needed for this 
purpose (see Figure 1). Fimds distributed on a basis to equalize 
educational opportunity should be directed toward meeting edu- 
cational needs identified in each of the states. 



Legislation as It Affects Priorities and Goals 

The intehests of EoucvrioN should he effectively pepke- 

SENTED AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL. 

/\ecoi'(ling to the ClonstitutioiL education is not a primary 
federal function. Because of this and because the interests of the 
enterprise of education are capable of l)eing strongly influenced 
by policy decisions taken at the national level, it is important that 
some means be found at the national level by which the needs of 
education can he expressed. 

Despite the general tendency to speak well of education, it is 
a fact that the programs which would most benefit education 
have so far shown limited political appeal. Flementary schools 
do not send rockets to tlw* moon— at least not directly. But what 
happens in a kindergarten may largely determine the future di- 
reelioii an individual may choose. A l)r(»akthroiigh in a child's 
ability to read may not have the glamour of a breakthrough in 
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science, but the two arc as intimately related as cause and effect. 
Public recognition of this fact would give education political 
strengtli and make it possible to bring about the structural and 
policy changes proposed. 

There are a large number of programs which are not thought 
to be educational but whieb strongly influence the conduct of 
education. E.xamples include the Selective Service System and 
Urban Hcnewal. The need for the.se programs in the national in- 
tj.'rest IS not here in questiou. However, it can hardlv be doubted 
that It would be wise to consider the potential effects on educa- 
tion in the process of drafting the legislation for the programs. 
As matters now stand, decisions to establish such piograms arc 
more reflective of national political realities than of local ednca- 
tional realities or the national interest in education. 

TiiK .sruuc;(;i,|.; ynn sm.Qv.vn: i-i:ni.n..\i, policies .u-j^KCTiw; 

KUl^VnO.N is I.Vn.M.AIKl.Y IIKI) TO Tllfcl yUlCSTION' Ol" AN 
.\pKyi;ATK |-|-|)KKAl. STlU'tTUUK IllI- AI>MINMS'rHATION OK 

KIJUCA-riONAI, AKI-AIUS. TlIK SlUUCiTUUK MOST TO BE UKCOM- 
/ .MKNIIEO KOU IIIK I'KK.MANK.Nf ;Y AM) DKl'TII OK ITS I.N'FLUENCK 
A.\n flAI-ACTlV TO Si;U\K IS :\ DEI'AHT.MKVr OK KIHJCATIOV WITH 
KUI.I, f:AHl.NIiT STATUS. 

hi order to inaintain and improve cooperative' relationships 
eoneerning federal-state programs in echieation, 

PiiK couNc ii, riu;(:s tha t ris iioaud ov diukctous a.no kxkc:u- 
TiVK si:c:iu;taiiy , (onstitutkii a.n advi.souv c:c)MMrni:i-. to 
coNKKu nr.(.ui,Aiu.v Willi riii: i'. s. commissionku ok edu- 
cation AM) I.EAIIINO MEMIIEIIS OK Ills .STAKE IN UECiAUl) TO 
^ KKDEIlAl.-.srAl,' IU;i ATIO.N'SIIII'S. 

The Council is particularly concerned that rules and regu- 
lations and other imporlant decisions of the Office of Education 
alleeting programs aduiim'stered in the stales by departments of 
educaliou be eoopcratively agreed upon through con.sultations 
between the Coimiiissiouer and the representative bodv of the 
Council belore Ihey are i)laced in etl'ecl, 

fuforuiatioii about education should be collected and dis- 
seminated iialioiially. Decisions at the national, state, or local 
level regarding ednc-ation re(|iiirc access to considerable data, 
particularly if such decisions are lo lake financial needs into ac- 
eoiiiil. ft is po.ssil)l(. for any stale or lr)ealitv lo make its needs 
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known; but it is impossible for any to speak for all, and it is diffi- 
cult for any to determine hy its own efforts how it stands in rela- 
tion to others. There must I)e some device by which the nation- 
wide collection and dissemination of systematic information about 
education can be accomplished. Thus, there should be a national 
data-gadiering agency competent to perform the task. 

Immediate priority should be given to research and to infor- 
mation to be provided to the public on educational achievements 
and needs. Local, state, and national education agencies depend 
upon information so they may lu* geared to meet current and new 
educational needs on all fronts. 

The cotixcn. vwc.vs thk ukpaht.mknt ov iieai.tu, kdih.ation, 

AXf) WEI.FAUE AND TUE OKKICK OK KUUCATIO.V TO INVOLVE TIIF. 
fiUIKl srATK SCnOOl. OFKICKUS IN LF.CISLATIVK PHKl'LANNINC 
AND, Ani:i< UNACT.MKNT, IN KSTABLISIIINC; CUIDELINKS AND 
DliAI 'I lNC OK HEUULATK^NS. 

Precedence for such a relationship vvas established following 
passage of the NaUonal Defense Education Act. All chief state 
.school officers were invited to come to Washington and the offi- 
cials of the Office of Education talked with them about regula- 
tions and solicited their reactions to and suggestions for drafting 
them. In many instances the actual c;^rrying out of guidelines and 
drafting of regulations would be much easier if the chief state 
school officers or their designated pcMsonnel were involved. 

One of the needs at the federal level has to do with d)e estab- 
lishment of the major poliei(*s under which federal educational 
activities proceed, 

It should hk tiik policy ok the covEaNMKNr nv tiik unitkd 

STATKS TO CUK. '. rK AN KNVIUONM KNT IN WHICH KDUflATlON CAN 
FLOUUISH IN THE STATES AND LOCJALmES. 

A candid review of the actual blocks to passage of desirable 
legislation reveals that it is not the is.sue of need or the issue of 
control that accounts for the difficulty in obtaining federal action. 
The real opposition arises from: 

1. the issue of public funds directed to eluireli-related schools; 

2. the issue of desegregation in public schools; 

3. the issue of expanded federal .spending; and 

4. the issue of federal administrative control. 
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Twmi: siioui.i) iik a t i.kah nii-n-iu-NriATiox oi* thk educa- 

JIOXAI. M'NCriONS WHICH C\\\ HK PKIU-OHNH-I) MOST EKFEC- 
TIVKLY AM) ()HjK(.'llVI-:i.Y IN CONOITIONS OF PHOFESSIONAL 
IVDKI'KNDKNCM ( AND Tl IKHKR >H|.: SHOriJ) WE SI-PAMATKI) VHOM 
I HK I'OI.rrH AJ. AHKNA ) KKO.M THOSK EDUCATIONAL I'UNCTIOXS 
U HM H MKQCIIJK I)K( ISION IN THK I'Ol.mCAC AUhlNA ( AND THKHK- 

Vi)Ui: sr()( 1,1) HK iNvoiA'Ki) IN poi.rrics). 

Federal Education Policy 

()\ cr llu' years, the Office of Education has also heen j^reatly 
coiieenied ahoii' rstahlishinu t^oals aiul priorities. There lias hecm 
recurrent eniph.i.is upon the need lor edneational reform, for 
de\'el(>i)inir a cohesive federal ( (hicational policy to iinpltMncnt 
ehan^yc. Attention has heen direettHi toward the need for climi- 
natinir the "patchwork patterns'* of federal financinj^ of ednciUion 
and. etiually important, toward the need for "o\'er]ianling" the 
I)atcliwork pattern of orL^ani/int; the Office of Kdncation in res- 
ponse to enrrent let^islation. 

Two priorities ha\-e heen identified: ( 1 ) raising tlic statns of 
education on tlu* national scene, thus .training a larger share of 
a\ailahle funds for education; and (2) supporting requests for 
fnnds with facts as to wliat the money would accornplisli. 

Summary 

T\w ptirj^oses of cd;w atioi. in a free ociety may he viewed 
as dnrahle and api)lieaMe Wi xH levels of the edneational policy- 
administration-operation complex. A .<;reat amount of effort nm.st 
]vr[ iiiio a^reeiiii; on the roles and relationships of various 
nn«'' , . Jncatir)n thionuhont the conntry. Onei? the roles and 
respiM. »if)ilities hav<' heen determined, policies can he developed 
which detcrinine what relationships eaeli It^'cl of educational 
oiuani/ation will have with the others. 
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Administration and Services 
of the Office of Education 

After more than a decade of increasing federal aid to educa- 
tion, it is apparent tliat several major focal points in the manage- 
ment and administration of education have not received adequate 
attention: 

• goal determination (l)road goal development and direction 
setting) 

• decision making (management) 

• implementation (operations) 

• evaluation and accountability 

There is necessarily some overlap among these focal points in 
educational management, and it should be understood that they 
occur in varying degrees at many different levels in the educa- 
tional enterprise. At this point in time, assignment of responsi- 
bility for initiation of action along these four points is not clearly 
defined, with the result that evaluation of program effectiveness 
is difficult. This lack of clarity in assignment of responsibility for 
these functions has seriously detracted from the closeness of co- 
ordination and cooperation that is necessary to achieve desired 
quality and quantity of product. 

Responsibility for performing these management functions 
must be delineated and assigned, their parameters clearly estab- 
lished, and their execution evaluated. Based on this evaluative 
information, delineation and assignment should be reviewed, re- 
vised, and restated periodically. 

It is the intent of diis chapter to analyze these four focal 
points of educational management and the levels at which proper 
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actio,, .sJ,,)ul,l he tako,, Spocial n„pl,a.sis will he give,, to the role 
of the U.S. Office of K,l„eatic>„ i,i this area a„tl the sen'ice.s it 
n„^i,t best provide. 

Figures 2 a,ul ;3 are (lesig,ietl to i„tlieate i„ a very Ker,eral 
way how the «„ver,„„e,it at each level-federal, state, a,ul loeal- 
has hee„ a„d should he involved i„ ea,, yi„g o„t the educatio,i 
of ,ts c.t,ze„ry. he first f,«„,e i„,lieates that, in general, up to 
19(X) the „,ajor thrust for education was at the local IcncI The 
.seco,ul figure indicates a possible halance of co„cer,i that n,ay 
be reasonable for p,ese„t-da% educational efforts 

In reviewijig the growth and develop„,e„t of federal i,n oKe- 
men „, the field o education, the role emerging for the national 
It vol secns to be that of „,ediator, coo,-di,iator, supporter of the 
fducat,o„al thrust at the state \vvv\. The Office of Education is 
the log,cal body to proNide leadership to the states and in the 

(levelop,nent ot a unified national co nt,nent to education 

Such co„,n,it.nie„t should not result in a systen, of schooling 
.mpased from the national level. Rather it should help develop 
the k,nd of clnnate which balances both the needs of the indi- 
v,dual c,t,zen a,ul the re,,uiren,e„ts of the state and ,ia(ion in 
order to guarantee citizens the privileges stipulated in the U S 
Co„st,tut,on. In view of the states legal responsibilitv for educa- 
tio,,, he role for the national government i,i educat,on in a repre- 
.se,itat,ve dejuocracy is that which assists the states to strengthen 
the,r capab,l,ties. The suggested en,erging role is currently some- 
wha obscure. Its lack of clarity results fro,n sl,ort-ter,n planning 
and the nat,onal penchant for reacting to issues rather than work- 
ing w,th and through the states to develop long-range (three to 
ten years) plans and progra„,s based upon identified needs ex- 
pressed as ,iational goals. 

A Proposed Role for the U. S. Office of Education 

The followi,ig position statements are the result of a careful 
and deta,led study of the legal and operational requirements of 
t Me var,ous .state education agencies and their educational svstems 
It appears that if all or cvvn part of the cha,iges reconimended 
were brought about the end result would be an improvement 
ni both the effectiveness and efficiencv of the state education 
agcicies. 

T,1K LE.%Dt:,lS,l,J> ItO,.K OK TIIK OKKK K f)K KDl-CATlON S,rOlT,.,) 
KNC:()X!I'ASS .\T ,.E.\S',- T,„{KK Fl'NCmoNs : 
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Figure 2* Educational Participation Prior to 1900 
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Figures* Possible Emerging Educational Participation 
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* These lv*o graphic presentations of the roles of the levels of government 
are not tiased on specific facts nor are they intended to represent any 
proposid percentage of involvement. They are general in nature and 
illustrative only. 
" Service oriented. 
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1. InIKCHATION ok local. STATK. AN!) NATIONAL INPUTS 
INTO TllK nJHMULATlON OF NATIONAL (;()ALS AND I'KIOlUTIIvS 
WIIK.II THANSCKNI) STATK LLNKS. 

2. COOIIDINATION OK M CLTlrSTATK KKKOKTS TO SOI.VK COM- 
MON \NI) i'KHSISIKNT IMU)1JLK.\LS. 

3. Imk.isim; ArrKNiioN on and puovidinc hksoukcks kok 

HUOAD SC ALK HKSKAHCII AND DKA KLOPMKNT KKKOHTS AIMKD 
AT NATIONAL IMU( )IU I IKS. 

As the Office oF Kduuilion has hwwwsvd its involvement in 
proijrain iidministration and inana.L^enienl. hotli at tlie state and 
local level, it seems to he losing tlie "leadersliip battle" to coordi- 
nate the varions proi^ram llirnsls connng From Congress that afi'ect 
education. .\s a residt. there are mnnerons (»ducational programs 
htung adnn'nistered hy a numher of different agencies. 

I^esearch currently nnder way in education is limited and not 
well coordinatetl. T))e consultant help to state departments of 
education is spread too thin or is nonexistent. The variations in 
program proposals, methods of funding, procedures for operation 
and evaluation hinder implementation and reporting of programs. 
The role of the Office of lulucation .should he carefully reexam- 
ined antl steps taken to enahle the office to strengtlien its leader- 
ship. 

Tin-: oKKjcK ok kdccation should inchkask its c:on.sulta- 

TIVK SKItVlCK ( APAIULrrV TO STATK AGKNCaivS. 

In earlier documents the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers has stated that "the critical nature of education problems will 
recjuirc iiicreasingly effective consultative services from the Office 
of lulucatiou." 

The Coimcil belicMvs that: 

'rhe extent of services provided l)y tlie Office of Education sliould be 
in keeping with its role as the education agency of the federal govern- 
mmt. Ade(|Uiite funds and staff should be provided to pennTt it to 
exercise essential leadership in the great education tasks confronting 
the natioiL-' 

S. ConiK-il .>R;liif|" St;itc ScIumjI (){|it< is. Hcsoliiiiojis. M. p. L'59. ( Hi-solu- 

HoiK AUil polid'rs .ulontcd l.y tlic CoMiiril UMS-MJTl arc includrcl in hound 
\ulnmrs -LctNTs to All CWivi StaU- SduM.l Olficors" Vols. NXXHI. avail;d)lt3 in 
iUv iUmiwiW \\'.lshiM^^(^^ oilier. Hcffrciit vs in lln\ piihiicalioii art- hy dulti of 
.id()pMofi, \ f)lnrnr. .md p.i^t'. ) 

'I S.auiHAi CtMMKjl ol' Chid' SLitf St'Ii()(»l OlfictTs. Otir St/stcm of Education 
(Washiu^tdM. \). C: Tljc (.'(nmcil. lur)0) p. 22. 
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Increased capability docs not simply mean increased staff; 
it also iniplics tlic desipi of a new thrust tor utilization of consul- 
tative services, incluclinii liolpint; state agencies analyze their 
strengths and \veakness<vs and assisting in the development ot 
strong, active departments that will meet the partnership require- 
ments and provide leadership in management systems, instruc- 
tional sy.stem.s, dissemination systems, and information systems. 
Direct consultative assistance to achieve these objectives is de- 
sired, welcomed, solicited. 

The following list indicates the kind of assistance that the 
Council of Chief State School Officers sees as beneficial: 

1. Providing consultative serv ices and fiscal support to state 
education agencies for the purpose of strengthening state 
education agencies' capabilities in the areas of need assess- 
ment, program planning, program administration, and pro- 
gram evahiation. 

2. Providing consultative services to state education agen- 
cies iu developing innovative* programs for instruction and 
pupil personnel services. 

3. Disseminating promising and exemplary practices to state 
and local education agencies, including ideas for improved 
operation of state agencies as well as load agency programs. 

4. Collecting, coordinating, and interpreting educational data 
needed for educational planning; making these data avail- 
al)le to a Inroad array of users. 

The Council reaffirms its position in support of local and 
state autonomy: 

In order to promote efficiency and to retain state and local control of 
education programs, all federal participation in public education 
should be through the regularly constituted state education agencies. 
No federal agency should deal directly with any school, school .system, 
or any political subdivision of a state on any education project or activ- 
ity except with th(^ prior approval of the Chief State School Officer.*'* 

Thk (^fkick of Eouc-vnox should be the aoministuative 

CENTEU FOH EDUCATION FOH TOE FEDEUAL COVEUNMEXT; IT 
SHOULD IMHEC.TLY ADMINLSTEU ALL EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
AND COonniNATE ALL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY. 

The Council has long felt that the Office of Education should 
be responsi])le for conducting or coordinating the education ac- 

10. The (*c)niiciL Our Systrm of Edtiratiou, p. 24. 
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ti\ itic.s of tli(* fudcral ornnK'nl, As it luis stated in (\irlier docu- 
MUMits, the* C'ouncil l>eliov(\s lluil [\\c tVdcnil izjox (M'lnncMit should 
drsit^riatc the Office of Kdiicatioii as the agenc)- to carry out its 
education rtvspoiisihilities to tlie states, with prox ision for utih/a- 
tion of ser\ ices of olIi^T federal a^eiicies hy the Office of Educa- 
tion as necessar\'. Aiiv^athcV feth^ral ageiiCN' conductint? acti\'ities 
which concern slate c»ducalion systems shoidd have its proposals 
approved I)y the C)ffice of Kducation. Information concerning 
vvevy such [)roposal should he transmitted hy the Office of Edu- 
cation to the appropriate state education ai^encics. 

Thc^ state (education agenc\ cannot ade(iuately manage an 
operating systcMu if it has littl^^ (^v no control over N'ital inputs of 
resources to tlu^ systeuK This kind of situation develops when 
l)rograins for highly speciali/ed piuposes ;)riginatc from a multi- 
plicity of federal govermnental departments. In turn, each de- 
partment further complicates state management by setting up 
diverse regulations, guidelines, and fiscal accounting periods and 
forms. 

TlIK Ol'KK K OK KDK ATION SllOinj) l-ei.rU.L TllK KOl.l.OWlNC; 
AnNnXISTHATlVK 1*1 N( ITIONS : 

1. iNTtnPHKT FKUKUAL LAWS ANU WIUTK HEGULATlOX.S \KC- 
KSSAHY FOK IMIM.KMKNTATION. 

2. PlU)VU)K KKAHKHSUU' KOH C;.VniKIUNG, IMU)C:KS.Sl\C, AXD 
INTKHI'UKTINC; DATA TO ASSKSS \ATIO\Al. EnUCATlOXAI. NKEUS, 
KOHNflT.A TK BUOAU N'ATION'Al. COAl.S, AND KSTAHLlSU V.\TJ()N- 
AI. nUOlUTlE-S. 

3. PaKi'AIU-: CaTPKI.INKS l-OU TUK rUKPAlUTIOX OF .STATE 
I»f.ANS ANU OK PHOfKCT lMK)r(rSAI.S. 

4. DismmcTK fcnus to st.atks ACicouniNc. to lk(;al he- 

QirntEMENT.S. 

The structure of the Office of Kducation .should he such that 
it facilitates and promotes \crtical connnunication (local agency 
—state agency— Olfice of Education) as well as horizontal coni- 
nnuiication and liaison with other federal agencies having re- 
sponsihility for educational programs. 

The C)fficc^ of Education has had minimal impact on federal 
legislation primarily because it is r(\stricted and circumscribed by 
its rank in the federal hierarchy and hy lack of statutory authority. 

The failure to coordinate the efforts of the numerous educa- 
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tional forces, particularly the state ediicatk).. agencies, lias liain- 
pered the thrust of the Office ot* lulucation in Imth legishitive and 
noiilcgislative matters. The hick of hroad involvenient of all edu- 
cational forces in plannin;^^ tleveloping. and initiating action at 
the national level has had an adverse effect upon sul)sequent 
action in implementing ediieational programs. 

In program adnunistration and management the paucity of 
i)lanning with states has resulted in (I) late timing of programs 
and appn)priation of funds, which has lessened opportunity for 
full success; (2) insufficient lead time for implementation of pro- 
grams, e\-aluation, or the gathering of report forms; (3) less than 
optiunnn conununication and coordination l)etween program and 
fiscal personnel; and (4) diversity of policy and practice in the 
administration of some fort\* plus educational programs. 

ThK f)FFirK OF FOUCATION SMOUIJ) m GIVKN DKPAHTMENT.SL 
STA'lUS. 

Over the >ears the Council has pointed out the need for a 
top level agency to give unified direction to the national educa- 
tion thrust, one that is directly responsil)le to the President and 
not se\eral la>ers down in a department. 

As federal in\'olvenient in and aid to education have grown, 
the acute need for a more highly visi])le agency for education has 
heconie evident. This concern, first voiced publicly by the Coun- 
cil in 1949, has been reinforced by the events of the last 20 years. 
Once again: 

The Council of Chief State School Officers reaffirms its belief that the 
office ()f the U.S. Commissioner of Kducation is one which requires 
the highest degree of ei\'ic and professional competency. It hopes full 
recx)gnition will he accorded the need for continuity and stability. . . . 
The Comicil reeoinniends that there he created in the federal govern- 
ment a department of education, headed by a secretary of cabinet 
rank, for carrying out die federal responsibility in education.*' 

The Council is convinced that to achieve the degree of co- 
ordination, cooperation, and control needed in the thrust for 
(juality education, the change indicated by the position statement 
should be made. 

TlIK NKKO FOH AND TIIK OPEHATJOXAL OBJECTIVES OF REGIONAL 
OFFICES SHOULD HE CAUEFULLY HEEXAMINED. 

II. Tht' Council. Resolutions. 1960, XIII, p. 205; ll)68» XXI, p. 140. 
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Kor 11 uuinhfr of yviws the (Council lius rccogni/ed the de- 
sinil)ilit\ oF deeeiitrah'/iMi? ecrtiiin uetivities of the Olfice of Edu- 
eation. Some types of uetivities of the Olfiee of Kdncation make 
it desirahh' that fetleral personnel I)e loeated in the states for the 
perfornuiuee nf serviec^s. lh)\ve\(M-. the (^oimeil eontimies to op- 
pose any phui of th»eentrah'/ation whieh would delej^ate to re- 
gional direetors I'doeational responsihihly vested in the U. S. 
Couiniissioner of luhieation. The Conneil heheves it is nndesirable 
to deeentrah'/e the federal edneation ageney in ways which would 
(h»l(\gate to federal employees in regional offiees any federal ad- 
ministrati\i» responsihility alfeeting federal-state programs. 

Speeifieally the Clonneil reeonmiends that in any deeentrali- 
/.ation. 

'I'lu' r. S. Coininissioner of Kdueation: (a) retain full responsibility 
for si'li'eting and assigning professional personnel in the field; (b) 
delegate such I'dueational ri'Sponsil)ilit\ as may hv appropriate direct- 
ly to Office of Kducation represrntati\'es stationed in the field; and 
ir) eondnet the firld activities of tlir Office of Falucation in close 
coopi'ration with the respective chief stiitc school officers.^- 

In snnnnarx'. the (!onncil once again affirms its position that 
the U. S. Commissioner of Edneation deal directly with the chief 
school officei- in each state in matters recjuiring important ad- 
ministrative tlecisions in elementary and secondary education and 
not delegate such matters to subordinate federal officials located 
in regional oificcs. The functions of the regional offices should 
consist of consultative assistance as opposed to administrative or 
regulator) responsibilities. 

A joint study, including reprv'scntatives of the Office of Edu- 
cation, state departments of education, and other groups, should 
consider the following issues: (1) the needs of state education 
agencies that could he met by a regional office; (2) the authority 
and responsibility such offices should be assigned; and (3) the 
consistenc\' in operations among and between regional offices. 

Finally, the Council would urge that an in-depth analysis of 
the role of ad\ isory bodies such as conunittees and councils at 
the national, state, and local level be undertaken at an early date. 
National ad\'isory^conncils created by legislation should report to 
thc^ federal t-dncation iigcncy. 

\1. rhf CnuiK il. Ursf)Iulif)ns. UK)4. WII, p. 342. 
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Summary 

'Vhv Jctlcral role in aiul rcsponsihilit)- for cducution should 
he cIciu K defined and sicps taken to strent^thon ' adership of the 
Olfiee oJ luhieation. ( ionsidtative serviees to state departments 
of edneation shnnid he inereased. The Oltiee of Kchieation should 
SI r\c as the adniinistrativc eenter for edueation for the federal 
i;o\eiiunent. To fulfill this role elleeti\'et>\ the Office of Education 
should he ^i\en departmental status. Finally, the Council of Chief 
State Sehool Officers l)elieves that the need for and operational 
()l)jeetives of reuional offices should he carefully reexamined. 
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Administration and Services 
of State Education Agencies 

Education is a state function legally and traditionally. Hence, 
responsibility for educational leadership is at the state level. The 
state education agency should be responsible for planning, man- 
aging, directing, and administering education in the state. To 
carry out its leadership role, the state agency must become pro- 
ficient in (1) general administration; (2) program planning, de- 
velopment, and administration; (3) services for the improvement 
of instruction; (4) services for the improvement of administra- 
tion; (5) accreditation, licensing, and staff development; and 
(6) fiscal management. (For an in-depth discussion of the state 
as the primary operator, see State and Local Responsibilities for 
Education.) 

To assume this kind of major thrust and to obtain maximum 
efficiency, the state must constantly review^ its operations and 
restructure its organization whenever indicated. The following 
position statements are indicative of the directions which the 
Council of Chief State School Officers believes state and federal 
governments should take to produce strong, effective educational 
leadership at the state level. 

The ADMINISTOATION OF THE STATE EDUCATION SYSTEM BY 
STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES MUST BE UNIFIED, NOT FRAGMENT- 
ED BY FEDEHAL PROGRAMS,' FLEXIBLE, NOT BURDENED WITH 
ARBITRARY CONSTRAINTS IMPOSED BY FEDERAL PROGRAMS; AND 
AGGRESSIVE, NOT BOCU:.ED DOWN BY UNREALISTIC ' ADMINISTRIVIa" 
REQUIRED BY FEDERAL REGULATIONS AND GUIDELINES. 



The administrative unity and the achievement of state edu- 



cation ui'.oiicios Ikinc Ikhmi compromisctl trccjuentK' by the nature 
of tilt' resources a\ailal)l(^ to tlieiu Iroui the federal government 
to pronnilgate educational programs, 

Tlie dilficull)' oF .sustiiining a FulMletlgetl operational educa- 
tional sN'steni tlirongliouf the statc^ and at tlje sanie time mounting 
major new thrusts in speeific need areas has heen compounded 
l)y the \agnely coordinated program thrusts from the federal 
level. To further complicate the situation is tli(» range in the ex- 
tcnsiveness or sparsit\' of the federal rcjgidations and guideUnes 
in the various programs heing adnn'nistcu'cd by the Office of 
Kducation. For example. Title \' of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Kducation Act has a minimum of regulations, while the 1968 
AmendmeiJts to the N'ocational luhication Act have \oluminous 
regulations and guideliiu^s. 

The Council l)elic\'e.s it is imperative for the welfare of pub- 
lic education in the United States that the concept of state re- 
spousi!)ility for education be preserved and furthered, and that 
all le\'els of go\'ernment maintain their ellorts in that direction. 
As the Council has stated in prcyious documents: *AVe specifical- 
ly m-ge the U.S. Connnissioner of Education and the Secretary 
of Health, Kducation, and Welfare to give \'igorous support to 
state educational agencies in their efforts to strengthen themselves 
and to improve p!d)lic education.'* * ' 

The fullest pos.sible inxolvement of state education agency 
and local grantee? personnel that is ci)nsistont with time and other 
factors is reconnnended in the development of projected regula- 
tions and guidelines. \ clear distinction should be made in the 
guideline's between that which is recjuired by law and that which 
is offered l)\ wa\- of suggested practice. Guidelines should facili- 
tate rather than hinder state and local planning. They should 
optiuKilK' offer alternative procedures consistent with the statute, 
but with flexibility and coordination to provide for adaptation to 
dilferences among state and local situations that wmII alter state 
plans and programs. 

In prelegislative development, the unique legal recpiirements 
and speciali/ed needs of states and regions should be considered 
through personal representation so that ensuing legislation will 
r(*fleet these concerns. State involvement would contribute to 
snccessfid iniplcme'ntation of propcxsed programs and would tend 
to lessen the need for persuasion or coercion to bring about 
implementation. 

13. Tlw Council. Ht-snlutinns. 1967. XX. p. 232, 
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The (.'ouiicil iirgt's thr U. S. (.'oiiiinissioiKM* of Education am! 
kulcral officials (Killing with stale departments of cdncation 
to curtail federal discretion to that iiecessar\' under the laws. The 
(.'onncil l)elii*\cs that state departments of education should as- 
sume full responsibility for their increasing functions. Federal 
adnnnislralive powers shoidd not he used to induce state depart- 
ments to act or refrain from aclini; on matters not legally relevant 
to the matter muler consideration. The C'ouncil reiterates a pre- 
vious position that fech.M'al public school legislation should l^e 
based .on clear and une(pii\'()cal recognition that cdncation is 
constitutionally a primary function of the state and that federal 
funds for education sliould nnt be used in any \va\' to control 
education programs and acti\'iti.\s at I'ither the state oi' local level. 

TlIK S I ATK KOlCA riON .XCKNCY SUOULO K.XKIU ISE TUK I'HlMAHY 
LKAOKHSini' 1U)IJ-: IN THK OI'KIUTK )N OK TUK STATF. SCHOOL 
SYSrKNt. 

That the slate is sovereign with respect to its basic responsi- 
bility for establishing and administering a program of education 
adapted to the needs of its citizens is established elsewhere in 
this and other publications. However, this position can he endan- 
gered by h)rces from without when the state education agency 
is bypassed. When local education agencies are utilized by out- 
side elements for the testing and development of programs or the 
implementation of programs, slate responsibility is endangered. 
.Suc h practices could, if unchecked, undercut and eventually ren- 
der impotent vital and important slat(^ agency responsibilities. 
It is recogni'/cd that some states are not exercising all of the 
powers given them under present legislation. States must not 
abdicate their educational roles. 

A re\'i(nv of Council positions stated elsewhere indicates that 
the Council is especially concerned about the federally related 
functions of state departments of education and the necessity for 
fulfilling these fmictioiis effectively in order that a proper balance 
of educational influrnce and authority may he maintained among 
local, state, and federal governments. As the Council has repeat- 
edly stated, local and state autonomy in education depends upon 
e(l*ecti\e state departments of education. 

The Council l)elit*vrs that tlu* time has conu* to face S(|uurelv attempts 
i)y noni'ducutioniil a<4tMK'ifs to restructure or oth(M*u'ise to interfere 
with tlu- adininistrativr autonomy of state departments of education. 
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If rilucatioiiiil Icadrrsliip is to icali/v its poti^ntial uiul properlv servo 
our schools uikI colleges, state dcpartiiKMils of (education iiiust be 
strcni;tlKMK-(l hy more adccinatc professional staffs properly compen- 
sated and in a position to exercise independence of professional action 
witliont inidne interferenci' hy other gowrnniental agencies. 

I'here is an unfortnnate tretul that tends to restrict and subordinate 
educational IcaderfThip at the state le\'el w hich ultimately, if allowed 
to ^o unchecked, will tend to stimulate similar subordination in local 
school districts. . . . Reali/ini^ the inherent dangers in this trend, the 
Council urges legislative bodies and leaders in government to take 
appropriate action to maintain the educational antononn' under which 
the American school system can be most effective. 

The Council reiterates its helief in local control of education. We be^ 
lieve such local control is the most efficient and effective means of 
hringing about impro\-e(l educational opportunities for boys and girls 
of our nation and is the process most consistent with our form of 
govennncnt. 

W'v do helieve, however, that iocal control of education can be pre- 
sers'ed only if it produces good schools. Since adcquatelv staffed and 
well administered state departments of education are uniquelv able 
to aid in thr. upgrading of local leadership and the iniprovemeut of 
local schools, we urge the citizens of each state to support efforts to 
strengthen their stati* departments of education while working for the 
improvement of local schools.'* 

The statk fc:nuc:ATio\ agency is the kky agency for pho- 
viniNC sEH%*ic::*:s to the local schools in the opehation of 

THE EDUCATION SYSTE.Nf. 

A tremendous increase in educational activity and involve- 
ment at the federah state, and local levels lias occurred in the 
last decade and a half. The demands for changes in methods, 
procedures, and techniques of management have far outstripped 
jONcrnmcntal agencies' al)ility to change. Nevertheless, the de- 
mands for change are persistent and increasing. 

There is a need to direct all resoi;rces availalile to provide 
services to local education agencies througli a central coordinated 
channel. In some instances federal programs, for all practical 
purposes, have l)een implemented directly with local agencies. 
In the past, federal and sometimes even state programs or projects 
have recpiired essentially a completely separate organizational 
unit for implementation. 

Lack of coordination has restilted in duplication of services 

14. 'Hv Council, Resolutions, 1962, XV, pp. 137-138, 
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within statr agi'iicies as wvW as duplication of scM-viccs at the state 
and federal levels. Fre(jnentl>\ neither the federal nor the state 
agency has achieved the degree of success in program operation 
that rightfully should have heen expected. 

In order to improve present conditions, staff size and compe- 
tency in state agencies should he given iuunediate attention. Stafl' 
capability in the areas of assessment, planning, project develop- 
ment, project review, project monitoring, evaluation, and dissemi- 
nation shoultl he injproNcd. .\s the state endea\ors to meet con- 
sultant service recjuests from local agencies, it should not he 
compronn'sed hy competing thrn.sts from the Office of Education. 

TmK I'HOI.iri-HATIO.V OK AOVISOHY COUXCU.S AT TIH': ST.ATK 
I.KVKI. SIIOI'I.O IU-: IIALTKn A.NI) TIIOSK .VOW HKyuniKl) .SHOULD 
BK nKVIKWKI) KOK I'OSSMU.K ( ()N'.SOI.n)A riON' OH Kl.IMLV.VriOX. 

Properly constituted advisory councils in rea.sonahle number 
help a state department of education to (1) appraise the quality 
and aims of its ])rogran)s. (2) obtain better communication of its 
views to local agencies and clients, and (3) achieve better co- 
ordination with other agencies' progran'is. 

To the degree that achisory groups provide these by-prod- 
ucts and this assistance, state departnuMits welcome their aid. 

Flowever. advisory councils created by Acts of Congress or 
the state legislature, together with regi/>tions growing ont of 
such legislation, with fmuiing for spiffing and operations, frc- 
(jiiently 

1. a.ssnmc* managerial ami admuiislrative characlerisiies and 
functions; 

2. as.sunie roles which repiacr .-r ciuplicate those of legallv 
constituted agencies charged ith responsilnlitv for progran'i 
implementation; 

3. extend operational jurisdiction to lower lev(*ls of organi- 
zation: 

•1 have capability and anf • to conunnnicate their find- 
ings and reconunendation^ i.c)ih in an upward and down- 
ward manner; or 

5. may act independently of and nia\- harass the agencies 
they are credited to advise. 

On the other hand, much of tin* success iMijoyod by the edu- 
cational enterprise may be achieved througli public involvement 
obtained through advisory councils. However, to prevent inter- 
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ferciicc witli iUv re.spoiisil)!^ aKfiicy lejjally constiluled for cdii- 
calional purposes and to avert tlie danger of extcTiially mandated 
and funded advisory councils that may usurp thr responsibilities 
of such an ayency, the follovvinj^ prrnciples should • considered 
in the estaf)lishment of advisory hodies: 

1. Memhership of the advisory council should he named hy 
ai d f)e responsihie to t!ie agency legally constituted for the 
service. 

2. The advisory council should he composed of knovvledgc- 
al)le people representative of a hroad range of interests and 
capabilities. 

3. Tenure should be consistent with the specific purposes 
assigned to the advisory council. 

•1. Functions of the advisory council should be clearly de- 
fined by the parent agency. 

5. Knnclions should be clearly (vstablislied as advisory, rather 
than a(hninistrative or mr)uitorial. 

a Staff services needed ^\ the advisory council should bo 
provided f)v the parent aj^ency, not by' paid employees at- 
tached lo the council 

7. Stipends for an advisorv eounell should cover only travel, 
subsist(»nee, and Incidental expense. 

S, Heports, findings, and recommendations should be trans- 
mitted only to the person or agency to which the advisory 
council is directly responsihie. 

9. 'f'he work of an advisory eouneil should be limited lo 
making reports and reeoniniendalions to the parent agency. 

Summary 

Slate responsibility for education has been clearly estab- 
lished. I'Vderal efh)rts nmst not erod(» the authority or autonomy 
of the state. At the same time, the stale (»ducaUon agency must 
not abdicate its responsibililv for planning^ mau'iging, directing, 
and controlling the stat(> system of education. To str(Migtlien th(* 
operation (»f advisory eouueils, guidelines and regulations i\w 
reeormnended which clearly delineate their role ami funetio!is. 
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The Development Process 
from Research to Practice 



The national network of state and local school systems pro- 
vides learning situations for children and adults. As time advances 
and eireumstances change, practice must change to meet new 
needs. The fact that over three times as many nintli graders com- 
plete high school as did fifty years ago is an example. Children 
attend elementary and secondary schools now who require new 
materials, new teclmi(ines, new settings. 

It is the pnrpose of this chapter to show how efficient plan- 
ning can lead to the identification of unmet or partially met needs 
through the steps of research, development, dissemination, and 
demonstration with evaluation to instalhition at the points , of 
need. Further, the slress of the chapter is on state and federal 
roles in the process with special emphasis on the interrelation- 
ships of federal and state agencies. 



Oitieal prohlems and issues in education face each state. 
All organi/alions and agencies concerned with education should 
work togeth(?r in identifying these problems and in developing 
an appropriate reserareh and development program if state re- 
sources ar(? to he used to best ad\'antage. Some activities can he 
undertaken most efficiently hy the slate department of education 
because of particular staff competencies, ready availability of 
dala, and proximity of necessary eonlacts. Other activities may 
f)e best executed by, or in cooperation with, local school districts, 
mu'versities. research and development cenlers, and national 
lahoratories. 



State Responsibilities 




ERIC 



Research and Development 

The state clrpai'lnu'iit of ctlueatioii (Micoimtcrs a witle variety 
of |)n)l)l('nis where research and clevt^lopinent are necessary to 
th(» effecti\e exercise ol leadership in the state system of educa- 
tion. Departmental responsibilities for research and development 
rnay tu' briefly ennnieraled as follows: 

1. identify nnniet etlncali(Mjal needs; 

2. coridncl research perlaininj^ to deparlnu'nlal and local 
fnnctions; 

o. coordinate ri'search acli\ iti(»s within the ticpartment; 

4. provide consultant assistance in design and analysis; 

5. provide inservice training in leclmi(pies; 

6. e\'alnale stutlies and prodncts of significance to education; 

7. dissennnate findings ;intl suggestions for implementation; 
S. sliniulate research and de\ elopnicnt throughout the state; 
and 

\). support activities with ade(|uate connnitnicnt of resources. 

Organizational Implications for Education Agencies 

The state departmcMit of education should have an organiza- 
tional unit with research and development activities as its primary 
r(.vsponsil)ility» {)perating in close cooperation with other depart- 
nuMital units. Two extrenjc situations are to he avoided: (1) the 
res(farch and deveh)pment unit should not usurp the planning 
and operating responsibilities of other units; (2) the other units 
in turn should n{)t rc»slrict the research unit witln'n such narrow 
linn'ls that ncedc^d work cannot be conducted efficiently. In some 
instances tin* unit may organize* and coordinate team effort in 
attacking a problem facing the department. At other times it may 
conduct aclis ilies or mercK* provide consultant service to depart- 
mental operating divisions or other organizations engaged in re- 
search and dc^velopnienl. 

Sr.A TK ( ,Vno\ OKPAHTXIKNTS UKgillUK nKSKAiuai pkmsonnki. 
KxrKirr in sknsinc rnoiu.Kxis, i\ suim^ohtino nKSKAUcuEHS in 

MANY INSTITU'riONS IN W()HKJN(; ON SUCH I'HOIU.KMS, ANO IN 
DISSKMINAIINC TO TIIK KlKI.O USKI'UI. INKOIIMATION CatOWiNO 

our or si'cii activitv. 

The research function can be carried on l)y tin; department 
with competent pef)ple in the department itself^ but the talents'' 
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of gifted researchers at universities and other research centers 
should be enlisted on a short-term, job-type contract basis. The 
talents of individuals outtide the department should be utilized 
in achieving the ultimate purpose. 

State Educational Research and Development Council 

The need for effective planning and coordination in any 
comprehensive state research and development program suggests 
the formation of a statewide council. Initially, research planning 
should receive major emphasis; once a program is under way, 
there should be an increasing emphasis on coordination and dis- 
semination. Topics of major concern to the council would l)e 
related to two recurring issues: What research and development 
should be done? Who should do it? 

Each state DKr\inME.VT should stimulate and phomote 

EDUCATIONAL HE.SIv\lU:n AND DEVELOPMENT IN OTIIEH AGENCIES 
COMPETENT TO CONDUCT IT, AND SHOULD HAVE AN EFFECTIVE 
PHOCHAM OF ITS OWN. TlIE DEPAHTMENT SHOULD ASSIST IN 
EVALUATION AND SHOULD ASSUME LEADEHSIIIP IN THE WIDE- 
SPHEAD IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS FOW IMPROVE- 
MENTS OF DEMONSTRATED SUITABILITY. 

Although some types of research and development may l)e 
best carried out in academic or educational laboratory settings, 
there are otlier types wliich should be carried out in state agency 
and local agency settings. Working policies to implement this 
concept should be developed cooperatively. 

Efforts in each state must l)e coordinated and priorities 
established, based on such criteria as administrative requirements, 
regulatory duties, comparative value, cost, time, staff competence, 
and needs of the various programs operated or supervised by tlie 
department. The importance of each of these criteria will vary 
from state to .state, and value judgments must inevitably be made 
as to the relative weight of each. Such judgments can usually be 
rendered most equitably by a conunittee charged with the re- 
sponsibility. 

Research and development activities designed to facilitate 
the teaching-learning process are vital to the improvement of 
education. They include research in curriculum content and or- 
ganization, instructional materials, teaching methods, classroom 
organization, school administration, special programs, and the 
auxiliary services provided for children and youth. Such concerns 
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are statewide, not confined to the state department of education, 
and the impetus for research and development may come from 
other organizations as well. 

The DEVELOl'MENT iMtCKIHAM OF STATt! EDUClATiON AC;ENCIES 
SHOULD EMPHASIZE: 

1. CATUEIUNC; ADMINISTHATIVE ANO PLANNING DATA; 

2. FIELD TESTING INNOVATIONS; 

3. DEMONSTHATING A>;d DISSEMINATING. SEHVING AS THE 
COMMUNICATIONS LINK. BKTWEEN THE FKDEHAL c;OVEHNMENT, 
HECIONAL LABOUATOIUES, iiESEAHClI AND DEVELOPMENT CEN- 
TEHS, AND LOCAL DISTIUCTS. 

Evaluation 

Expansion iu (|nality. scope, and cost of education has 
brought new responsibilities to the education agencies of local, 
state, and federal governments for evaluation of public education 
and for reporting the results of such evaluation to pupils, parents, 
teachers, and the general public. The people have a right to know 
about the results of education and its cost as the largest peace- 
time function of government. The action of the Congress in mak- 
ing evaluation of educational programs at the state and local 
levels a part of the requirements for the use of supporting federal 
funds reflects the general public desire for educational account- 
ing. Despite the difficulties involved, it is believed that public 
school administrators have an obligation to make such an account- 
ing. In the process, it should be possible to assist both the pro- 
fes.^ion and the public to understand more thoroughly that the 
complexities of teaching and learning limit the extent to which 
the results of education can be measured with precision. 

State planning for evaluation will involve efforts to identify 
aims, to develop objectives, and to project future needs. Plans for 
development programs must be made that will meet the challenges 
of the future. Flvaluation of existing programs according to how 
well they meet objectives, and development of new programs 
arising from unmet needs should be continual. 

Dissemination 

Departmental specialists can transmit information about new 
concepts and practice through their work with local districts. 
State and local district conventions, institutes, workshops, and 
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conHiiittcc meetings arc t'oiixcniciil occiisions for reporting purti- 
iicnt rcs<.Mreli iind clc\flopin<Mit findiuys mid outputs and their 
implications for cdncMtioii. Demonstration projects arc an excel- 
lent means of dissenjinatini^ new ideas and procctlnrcs and can 
he condiictetl in local school ch'stricts or in a state-sponsored ex- 
pcTimenta! center. Interschool and interch'strict visits by teachers 
and atlministrators arc another methotl of pnhliei/ing successful 
experimental projects ami should be cnconragctl. Publications of 
all types, both regular and special, should also Ijc utilized in the 
process of dissemination within th(,' profession. 

It is necessary also to disseminate important research and 
(levelopujeut findings ami outputs to boards of education, coni- 
Mumity groups, and citizens interested in public education. Thi.s 
information should be presentctl in nontechnical language and 
attracti\e format. Appropriate media include state department 
publications, films and fihnstrips. reports to boards of education, 
talks to comnmnity groups, and releases or arrang('d coverage 
via newspaper, radio, ami telc\-ision. 

Demonstration acti\ities are essential if those in the local 
school districts are to ha\c the opportunitN' to s(,'C innovative ideas 
in actual operation. 7'he\' nia\ tlicn choo.se aniong a \'ariety of 
innovations for those which Ixvst suit their purposes, The state 
has a responsibility to pro\idc opportunity for local districts to 
participate in such activities, 

Sr.\ ir. uKeAnrNMvvrs ok kdi c .vrioN siioru) sk/i' asipk statf. 
NUJNiKs ro \m: cski) lOw rrirnnauN'o iwovatiox A\n coui.n 
Ks rAiwjsn vrA rKw iDK v\-:i ks vum.vai:]) eiuxatAMS ron -rnK du'- 

rrSION ()|- KOt'CA I ION \|. INVKN'I IONS, 

Educational Information Systems 

Ai'curalc information is uecessai for the efh«cti\'e operation 
of the state department of edncation. The collection, processing, 
and treatment of statistics should be goxcrned by their intended 
use. S(jinetimes statistical data will be used administrati\'ely on 
re(|uest or through a plaiuied information program, At other tinies 
these data will ha\c particular relevance for research and de- 
\'eK)pmeut, 

n s'r\'ii-: snoeij) niiav\iir: a ei.w kou instamjno a roTAi. 
The slate system should be potentially compatible with the 
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natfoiial integrated information system described in the next sec- 
tion but adapt(Hl to maximize local education and state education 
agency activity. 

The Federal Role 

Tlie Office of Education, being in a position to maintain a 
national perspective on education and to rally a large pool of 
resources and talents, is able to identify and attack educational 
problems wliicb are beyond the capability of any single state de- 
partment of education. Therefore, .tbe Office of Education sboukl 
stress providing \ ital leadership functions for the total education- 
al enterprise and offering lUieded scMviees to state departments 
of education. 

Research and Development Coordination 

Hesc»arch and development efforts relating to national needs, 
goals, and priorities should be a federal-state cooperative venture 
with tb(^ Office of Education assunn'ng the leadership role at the 
national level. Higher education institutions, as well as private 
and nonprofit organizations, should al.so be included in the ven- 
ture as a third set of partners- 

A JOINT OI KICK or KDUC.ATION/sTATK DKPAirrMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION coM.NfrrrKK on ukskahcii ano development should be 

KOUMED TO (aVE CON'riNUINO A ITENTION TO THE 1-OLLOWING: 

1. n)ENTIKVING EDUCA TIONAL I'HOHLEMS HEQUIIUNC nESEAUCll 
AND DEVELor.MENT; 

2. iu:(:o.\iMENi)iN(; nuoiurv aiU':as eoii heseaiu:ii, develop- 

.\IKN r, AND DISSEMINATION PIUXiHAMS; 

3. IMU)VIDI\(; A COOMDINATINC; .MACHINERY WIIEUEHY .STATES 
.MAY WOUK KXiETIIEn WITH OTIIEU INSTITUTIONS ON COM- 
.\f(»N PI (.EMS; 

^ PliOVIDINc; THAININO POM .STATE EDUCATION AGENCY AND 

LOf AL EDUCA TION ACa'.NCY PEK.SONNEL AND USEHS OF HE- 
SEAIU II AND DEVELOPMENT. 

The Office and .state education agencies should jointly agree 
on a connnitnient to research and development as a means of 
bringing the full power of science and technology to bear for the 
improvement of education. 

The office of education, in fulfillinc; its leadehsiup 
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FUNCTION', siiouij:) focus a itkntion and hksouhc.es on bhoad 

SCALK nKSEAMCH AND DKVKI.OFAIi: NT KFFOHTS AIMED AT NA- 
TIONAL rnioiiiTiEs. In cknlhai., such activities should con- 
CKHN sunjEfrrs bkoad in scopk and nationwidk in intehest 

AND CONCEHX. 

Continuing rcsearcli. clc\ dopincnt, experimentation, and 
evaluation are essential to the development and improvement of 
education. Tliere should he constant reexamination of the nature 
and scope oF all phases oF education and their interaction with 
the practical problems of society. The Office of Education should 
support research which will provide insiglits into practical prob- 
lems. The identification of these problems, however, should be 
through joint efforts of all those involved in research and develop- 
ment activities, and should lead to a long-range program for a 
systematic approach to problems. 

Research and development centers and regional educational 
laboratories should be regarded as one of several possible arrange- 
ments by which research and development activities may be 
carried out. 

Office of educaiion funds siioucd he used to stuengtiien 
i iik lu-.seamch and nevki.opmknt cafauicitiks whehe needed, 

HUT ESPECIALLY IN STAri! EDUCATION AGENCIES, AND SHOULD 
ALSO IMtOVIDE FUNDS FOU CONDUCT OF UESEAHCII ACTIVITIES IN 
S'rATES. 

Federal support for educational research and development 
should involve commitment to the application of research findings 
and de\elopmeiit outputs. Two facets to be considered are: (1) 
the ability of researchers U) present findings so that they may be 
translated into application in an educational setting through de- 
x'elopment activ^ies; and (2) the ability of practieing educators 
to understand and implement research reports and findings. 
('onsultati\ e ser\ ices from the Office of lulucation may help. 

FirNDS FIU).\f 'iilE EDUCATION IMIOFE.SSIONS DEVELOPMENT ACT 
SHOULD UE .MADE AVAILAHLE TO .SI ATF.S FOU THE L\I PUOVE.NfENT 
OF .STAFF (m: U siTATE AND I.OCAL) CO.MPETENCE TO HEAh, IN- 
TEliPHEI. AND APPLY lUCSEAIU II AND DEVELOPMENT FINDINGS 
AND OUTPUTS. 

The stat(» ed • ;ion agency should have the major role in 
(!(• MMniiing how .vhen, and wiiere training of staff w.ill be car- 
ried out in Mk; ^ e. 

IG 
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All (ikants to local kducatiox agknciks fkom the fedehal 
level of education' luclatixf: to heskailcii and okvklopment 
activities should bk channeled tiihougu the state educa- 
tion agency. 

If the State is to act in the functional areas of coordination, 
stimulation, and expcMinientation. such priorities as arc l)cyond 
the ones set hy the Congress and the Office of Education should 
be established by the state, for its kno\vlcd,ue of the local areas 
within its boundaries is much greater than such knowledge can 
possibly be at the federal level. 

The Council of Chief State School Offieers favors cooperative 
research projects in education through contracts or jointly financed 
arrangements with state education agencies, local school systems, 
and public and nonprofit echicational institutions and organiza- 
tions for the conchict of research, surveys, demonstrations, and 
chfvelopment activities. 

The Council has, from the ])eginning, approved tlie opera- 
tion of the Cooperative Kescarcli Act (P. L. 531) as a funding 
source for contracts in research at colleges, universities, regional 
boards of higher education, state departments of education, and 
local public school districts after approval of project applications 
by the state education agencies. It views as essential the obtain- 
ing of su})stantially increased funds confined to contracts for such 
purposes. 

Evaluation Coordination 

The administrative fusion of categorical programs would not 
likely reducci the complexity of the (evaluation program. Conver- 
sion to general aid would turn attention to evaluation of the total 
educational program— whieh, in turiL would put attention on 
packaged programs, as in the instances of reading, arithmetic, 
adjustment, or whatever. It is conceivable that such evaluation 
should zero in on specific programs and target groups, e.g., read- 
ing for the disadvantaged. Evaluation procedures should be an 
integral part of the project plans. Measures of efieetiveness of a 
program should be ndated directly to its goals and ol)jectives. 

The okeick ok eoucai ion should be hesponsihle for devel- 
()1mn(; evaluation .matkiuals and a.ssessment processes 
wrrn 'niE advice of a 'fask fohce steeiung committee of 

STATE UEPHKSENTATIVKS. 
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An effective unci cffidoMt stnictiin* for the Office of Educa- 
tion should result in certain C()nditi{)ns hcing prevalent These 
conditions iwc chiuacterixed by aii optimal balance of emphasis 
beiuK ^iven to I he provisions lor Icadersiiip and services to states, 
res(?arch and dewlopincnt activities, and the performance of ad- 
ministrative fuut tions. 

1lir. on iCK OI KUK ATION SllOriJ) SIJIM'OHT UESEAHC.II ON 
KVAI.rA I ION MK rilOOOl.OCV AND THAIMNG OF PKHSONNKL IN 
KVAI.l ATION TKCIINKJl KS. ThK OKFU.K (){' KUUCATION SIIOULU 

AnUANc:r: sri ra n:\T iiKsomu r.s ro mkkt vni: sked foh eval- 

(JAriON. 

Cooperative Evaluation 

The Council of Chief State School Officers and the U. S. 
Olfice of Kdueatii n in 1968 jointly at;reed to develop an evalua- 
tion and reportin.; system for federally supported elementary and 
secondar>' education programs as required l)y lasv. The Federal- 
State Program of Kducational Kvaluation was designed for even- 
tual nationwide use; as a pilot project for three years it included 
approximately half of tlie stat(»s as participants on a voluntary 
basis. The Council has consistentlx' approved the ol)jectives of 
the program as mie effort in the broad arena of educational 
evaluation. 

Tin: ( oi Ncii. si'eronrs vni: i-kukual-staik iM«K;nANf of eou- 

( AriONAI. KVAl.rATIO.V. WiMI.K THK eilOIKCT IS FUAUtaiT WITH 

DiFFK n.riKs, II iioi.ns enoMisi: i-oii si.\iei.U'ViN(; tiif coi.ijx:- 

HON- OF I>l{(w;H\M INFOUMATION AND Ul.TiMATF.I.Y FOH MOHK 
MKAMNOFUI, I'ltOCIlAM KVAM fATION, 

Mver) effort shr)uld be made to cement federal-state-local 
cooperative relationships so that all states may benefit. 

Kederal funds for ihe program should be adcrfjuate to enable 
tli(^ Office of Kdueation to operate effectively in its arrangenient 
with the stales, 

Tmk roi \( n. ah' ( iiiFF sTATi: sciiooi. offickhs siioui.o in-; 

( I.OSFI.V IWOIAFI) IN riU; FOllMULAriON OF PLANS FOU KVALU- 
A riON, 

Stale education (h'parhnents should be given opportuni' 'f\s 
for full parlieipation in plamu'ng and in i\w operation of evah a- 
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tion proHraiiis at tlie .state level. All state departments sliould be 
kept fully informed of tlie results of evaluation of activities widiin 
their respective states. 

Any riiooKA.M ok Tnr. oi-kick oi* kducation involving e\al- 

IIATION AT rilK SrAIK OH LOCAL LEVKLS SHOULD MEET THE 
I'OI.LOWLNC; ( IUTKUIA: ( 1 ) the OnjKCTIVES AND THE INTENDED 
HESUI.TS or THE PUOGHAM WILL BE CLEAULY STATKD; (2) THE 

n:f;nMgi!Es itsed wh.i. have 13EKx demonstuateo to be valid; 
f 3 ) EFioirrs will have been made to minlmize oh elimi- 
nate DUPLiCA rio.N or evaluative data. 

Dissemination Coordination 

The Office of Education slioiikl look upon the state agencies 
as tho cleariugliouse for educational research findings and devel- 
opment ()nt|)uls that appear to he ready for diffusion and dissemi- 
nation. To eliminate duplication of effort and to assure that infor- 
mation will he availahle to the state agency, where the primary 
responsihility should rest for diffusion and dissemination, the 
Office should direct major leadership and funding efforts toward 
(lisscMnination of research and development through the state 
agency. A firm link should he estahlished between state agencies 
and the Educational Hesource Information Centers system 
(ERIC). 

Funds fob the puhi'oses or dissemination and installation 

SHOULD BE SIJM'ICIENT TO ENABLE S I'ATE AGENCIES TO OPEBATE 
WOBKSIIOI'S AND OTIIEKWISE DISSEMINATE, STIMULATE, AND 
TBAIN PEHSONNEI. IN THE SI'Et.UTC ACITIViriES, 

Without funds heing made availahle, and other funds from 
the .state being added, little in the way of actual impact at the 
local classroom level will he attained. 

Information Coordination 

Major g(Kds of the (Committee on Educational Data Systems, 
estahlislu'd hy the Ooimeil in 19fi2, include ( 1 ) development of a 
hasie eduealioiial data syslein compatible with both state and 
federal re(|uirenieiils for collecting essential information about 
local seli(M)l districts; and (2) improving the coordination of all 
data eollec'tion activ ities between the states and the U. S. OfTice 
of Isducation. 
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TiiK corNcii. KiiiMi.Y suppoins Tilt: commitiee on educa- 
tional DA TA .SYSTEMS ( ( IKOS ) , WTIICiV Tl IKOUCM ITS PLAXNIXC~ 
COMMirrKE HKI'l».ESENrS COUNCIIL INTEUESTS WITH THE USOE 
NATIONAL CENTEH KOU EDL'C lATIONAI. STATISTICS ( NCES ) , 

,Ft'clcral data rc(|iic.sts from the Office of Education Iiave not 
allowed suffieieiit lead time for stales to evaluate instruments or 
to prepare for eollection of new or altered items. The lack of lead 
time makes it impossible for states to effectively plan their state 
(lata colleelioii toward fulfilling federal data needs. 

The COUNCU. KECOMMENDS rilAT any SUHVEY, gUESTlONNAIHE, 
oil INI OHMATION CATUEIUNC DEVICE, WUErHEU IIANDLEO DIHECT- 
LY BY NCES OH HY CONTHACT. SIIOULO ITHST BE CLEAHED WITH THE 
( EDS IM.ANNINC v.OMMriTEE IN TIME TO PUOVIDE OPPOUTUNITY 
KOU PUBLICATION AND niSriUBUTlON WELL IN ADVANCE OF UE- 
I'Oin iNC DEADLINES. 

The ciiiek state school okitceus nELiEVE that st.atistical 

AND KDlJC.vnONAI. INFOUMATION HEQUIUED OF STATE AND LOCAL 
.ACENCIES BY CONCiHESS AND FEDEHAL AGENCIES SHOULD BE 
CHANNELED TO IIlE OFFICE OF EDUCATION TDUOUCH STATE 
DEPAMTMENTS OF EIHCATION. 

Sneli information recpiiremciits should not he matters for ne- 
gotiation between the Office of Ediieation and the local education 
agency oi institution within the jurisdiction of a state department 
of education, except hy express agreement between the federal 
agency and the state department of education eoncomed. 

The Committee on Educational Data Systems lias developed 
a common cocbng of information. The Midwestern States Educa- 
tional hiformatioii Project has a.ssisl(»d a group of thirteen states 
to gear np for more speeiali/ed programs. Individual states are 
making progress in developing inforniatioii systems relevant to 
their needs. Suhsyslems for student target groups, however, are in 
the emhryonie stage. 

Th(* Office of Education needs additional resources to permit 
it to make adetjuate use of the momentum provided hy efforts 
such as those ahove. Siiecifically. it needs added computer capac- 
ity, piTsoimcL and the means for ludpiug states, Furtlier, sub- 
.systems categories should he estal)lishe(l to allow information 
system applications to sp eifie target groups, e.g„ disadvantaged, 
non-lMiglish speaking, and those with rea(ling diffieulties. 
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Tin: OFFICK OF EDUCATION hllOULO SUPPOUT A FUVNNING AND 
FEASIBILITY STUpV FOU THE NATIONAL CENTEU FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL STATISTICS IN CONCEHT VlTlI THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATIONAL DATA SYSTEMS OF THE CHIEF STATE SCHOOL 
OFFK:EnS. 

The purpose of such a study would be to delineate steps 
needed to implement a total information system for all levels 
responsible for the operation of school systems. This system would 
extend from local education agencies through state education 
agencies to the Office of Education, including subsystems con- 
cerned with students, progranjs, personnel, facilities, equipment, 
finance, and community characteristics; added groups to be con- 
sidered are the various target groups mentioned earlier. 

Summary 

The Council of Chief State School Officers recognizes tbe 
value of the current mechanism for research and development 
efforts in education established by the Office of Education, spe- 
cifically educational laboratories, university-based researcb and 
d(»velopm(mt centers, and individual contract research. It is urged 
that such efforts be coordinated with tbe work of state depart- 
ments of education and that appropriate relationships be estab- 
lished to provide maximiun utilization of research and develop- 
ment results. 

The Office of Education sbould also provide services to aid 
in development of innovative programs and to enable the state to 
participate to the fullest extent in dissemination of promising 
and (exemplary practices to local education agencies. The Office 
also aids in collecting, coordinating, and interpreting educational 
data needed for planning at all levels. States should be involved 
in the design, development, and review of federal data collection 
programs; adetpiate lead time should be provided for review of all 
new or amended data collection procedures, schedules, and in- 
struments; criteria for evaluating the puq:)ose and quality of exist- 
ing and proposed data collection items should be developed. To 
contribute to elFective administration and decision making, such 
data must be made available to a broad array of users. 

Tbe state agency, on tlie other hand, should be responsible 
for d(itermining the extcnit and (juality of educational services 
to be provided to local education agencies and for a.ssisting such 
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aKOMCics to assume their responsibility in providing these and 
adchtional services. The primary function of the statc^departnient 
of education in rehition to local administrative units should be 
■ -i'> pi-ovid(,- educational lea dershi p: planning, research,- <levelop- 
iiient, evaluation acti\ ities; and advisory services. All services from 
the state agency to local administrative units should be planned 
to eiieourage local initiative and responsihilitv for policies- and 
programs of education. 
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Fiscal Management 

To a decision maker, a munagcT, the most crucial component 
in management is the assurance of siifficient funds at the right 
time with the necessary degree of flexihihty to attain the stated 
ohjecti\ es to the le\'el desired or required. Without this assurance 
all planning heconies an academic exercise. 

" Most emphatically, planning, organization, and control, the 
three elements in the management cycle, must be thoroughly 
implemented in any situation. The overriding factor, however, 
is a firm commitment by someone, somewhere, sometime to see 
the project, program, or operation through by providing financial 
support.*' 

If commitment to an endeavor (1) is insincere, i.e., a pub- 
licity seeking gesture, (2) has discrepancies between promises of 
funding and amoimt delivered, (3) has a time span commitment 
that is too short or indefinite for planning, implementation, and 
evaluating, (4) has insufficient lead time for planning or lead time 
is ignored, then the endea\'or has built-in failure tendencies. 

Accepting the basic premise that presently a national, state, 
and local educational goal is to provide maximum quality educa- 
tional opportunities for every citizen at the most economical cost 
possible, it follows then that each level of government must in- 
crease its ability to manage eHe 'ti\e]y and efficiently its program 
and fiscal operations. 

An effort has been made to analyze the areas of fiscal manage- 
ment which pose problems between the state and federal levels. 
The position statements which follow represent some of these key 
areas as \iewed by a state education agency. Action taken to 
eliminate the bottlenecks highlighted by these position statements 
should ])e helpfid. 

15. Torry. (». H.. Prinnples of Manugvitm't 'Humewood, 111.: Richard Irwin, 
Inc. U>G«, 5thod.) pp. i:il-l40. 
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Al.1. frKDKMAl. KDUCATIONAI. LKCI.SLATION SIIOULI) IMtOVlOE FOH 
AMPLK IM.ANNINC: AM) l.KAl) TIMK KOH TIIK OFFICE OF KOUC.A- 
TION AND STATt: AND I.OCAI. FDUCATION A(;FN(:iES. 

F(;NI)S AIUMiOPHIATFJ) SHOULD K^UAI. VUTMOHIZATIONS AND 
SHOULD Ht: KNOWN WKLL AIIKAD OF TIIL' TIMK THEY AHK TO BE 
PUT INTO USE. 

Pounding educational programs re(|uirt\s recognition of several 
nniciue, interrelated Factors concerning the educational sector of 
our society. The school year traditionally l)egins in Septeni{)er 
and ends iii Jluic. Jn order to service .school programs, operational 
plan.s for an ensuing year must In* developed at least six months 
prior to the opening date of school. (Long-range plans, site pur- 
i ii.i^e. facility constiuctioiL curriculum change, personnel dcveh 
«'I''*it,Mit, etc., take from two to five to even more years.) 

One of the most crucial probitMus resulting from the increased partiei- 
patum of the federal government in the financing of education is the 
iueompatihility of th(^ legislative fiscal yc^ar and die .school year as it 
affects planning and financing of schoorproirrams. The prohlem results 
primarilv from the fact that fedtTal funds' heeome available bevond 
the tinu^ whc^i planning for their usv can be effective.^'' 

It should l)e evident that to plan effectivelv, local and 
state education officials must have a final fiscal commitment by 
the first of March preceding the operational year. On an emer- 
gency l)asis, plans can be modified as late as the first of June, l)ut 
such delay jeopardizes operations and compromises seriously their 
effectiveness. 

In order to maximize tlie effectiveness and efficiency of the 
resources connnitted to education the following recommendations 
are made: 

1. The state education agency should be the one central co- 
ordinating agency for all research and program funds made 
available to the* sfate for elementary and secondary education. 

2. Program autbori/ations and appropriations should l)e for 
at lea.st a three to five year period to provide for proper plan- 
ning and (lc\ eiopment. Appropriations should be consistent 
with the a!ithf)ri/ation. 

3. Tlie fifty states and territories differ in population, econ- 
omy, and echicatioual needs. Educational legislation and 
m^^^^^ should recognize tbe.se differences. Distribution for- 

U). The Council. iU'soiutioris, 1967. XX, p. 233. 
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inulus sl-.ould reflect tlie fact that startinj; costs are usually 
higher than eoiitiniiin^ costs. 

4. The Office of Kdocation should continue to fund projects 
to completion or until it is olnious that the project is one 
that cannot he successfully completed and, consccjuently, 
should he chopped l)efore fundinj? other projects of a similar 
nat jre. 

WlTin)HA\VAI.S OK CASH SIIOUI.O IMU)Vn)K VOW FLEXlBILn V TO 
\iEET CHANCaNO NEEDS IN STATE ANO LOCAL IMUXatAMS. 

When a program is neucing its operational date ( the date it 
is to he implemented) there should be enough fiscal flexibility to 
cover '\start-np'* costs. In many programs this period of operation 
is a luost critical time for the program from an expoiditure stand- 
point. Lf^tters of cretlit should be drawn for no less than thirty- 
day periods of time and should not be based upon equal monthly 
amoimts. 

The dialogue with hespect to audi i ino shou^o be between 
i he eeoehal (;( )vku.\ment and the state eprcation agency, 

AND PHOC;UAM AND FI.SC:AL AUDITS SHOULD BE KEPT SEPAHATE. 

Although the Council of Chief State School Officers recog- 
nizes that it is right and proper for the federal government to 
audit federal funds at the state level, local audits should be the 
exclusive responsibility of the state government. The state should 
provide adequate auditing procedures, and it should be respon- 
sible for all reporting by local education agencies to the federal 
government for funds derived from federal sources through certi- 
fications based on reports from local administrative units to the 
state department of education. An exception to this practice would 
be a request by the state school chief for a special audit of a-It5tfUl 
education agency. 

An area of conflict in auditing that must ])e resolved is the 
application of the fiscal audit to cover program audit areas. An 
analysi.s should be made to delineate what a fiscal audit should 
cover -rd what a program audit should cover. Fiscal audits should 
be limued to their proper sphere, and program audits should be 
limited to theirs. Each should be performed by specialists in 
their respective fields. 
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Till; m.l.K ()|- IKDKI^M. CON KHNMKNT VVSDS SlIOl/I.D liK IN TIIK 
FOhNf OF (.KNKUAI. OH ni.()( K CHANT AIDS. Ca rKCOHlCAl. AIDS 

sHoiTj)/ w i ni TiiK i:i»rioN ok cktik ai, national kmku- 

CliNl V NKKDS. i\E I.IMITKI) TO F.X( KSS OK COST KKOCKAMS THAT 
HKM. Willi NATIONAI.COAKS. TliW K KDKUAI, CO\ KUN MKNT S! I{ )n.n 
MOVK ro KKVKNKK SHAHINC WITH A KHOKOUriON KAHNr AHKE!) 
Foil KDKCATION. 

W'itli till' iulwiit of tlu' liii^lily conctMitniti'd ciitcgDrical aid 
pnjKnnii ni the lati' fiFtiivs nunr tlic tfiKlnicy in manV states to 
tra^iiuMil iiiaiia^rintMit in tlie state di'partnient of educatioiK Tins 
^ tra.i^MU'ntation eontiinii'd as each new program eanie ont of Con- 
'irross in tin- sixtii's. A laek of long-ran^ue planning Loth at the 
tederal and state level and. niore importantly, the laek of joint 
i)lannintr eontrihnted to tlie splinterin;^ of elforts, hi some isolated 
instances it appearcul that the Olfiei* Of Kdneation hypassed the 
stati' > dMcation ageney and impkMneiUetl progranis with loeal 
selu)f)ls. W hen a eonlliet of eitluT iiUerest or jnrisdietion arises a 
eonlerenei- shonld he arrangi'd with representatives of hodi pro- 
gram and aiitlit ageneii's. 

Till* Coniieil reaM i lus its belief that: 
Krderiil legislation sin ■ drawn along the followini^ lines in oriliT 
that hoiust iears ahout imssihlc feili-rar control of edneatioii ean he 
completi ly allayt tl: i ,i i the largest portion of fi'diM'al fnnds should he 
mvesti'il in state sxstt-ins ot gciu-ral school support as authorized hv 
the legislature of emh state: (h^ federal fnnds shoulil he deigned hv 
h-deral law to heeome state funils upon reci'ipt h\- the state, with suh'- 
se([iient respoiisihilitx for fisial accounting to the federal gov(Tument 
coiifineil to the oiFieial state ageuiy for edueation; (e) t;i\ funds of 
federal an{l state origin should In- alloiati'd tt) lo^d school authorities 
for puhhe eilucational purposes as defined hy stati' Ia\.'. and directed 
to the areas of greatest ueeil through new or old' iMjuali/ing portions 
of state ed!u-atio!iaI finanee s\ steins: (d) state and hjcal educational 
authorities should eontimie to detcrnuiu- their most critical educational 
needs and priorities and how these needs can lu'st he met.'" 

It joint fedi'ral and state long-range planning is done well, 
many present problems will taki« care of themselves. However, if 
there is laek of confidiMici* in each oth(T\ intent, integrity, and 
capal.nhty. lluMi presiMil problems will not oidy remain hut 'will 
intensify. 

In an earlier document the Council stated that the interests 

IT. Tlir roMiKiI. Hrsoltilions. \^)(y\, p. .'j-U. 
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of AiiRTicaii puhlic: flcmcntarv aiicl st'conclarx' education will be 
ser\rc! I)est periiuiniMit. I)r()ail-piirp()se lederal financial sup- 
l)()rt ratluT than l)\ limited. enuM^ency feileral aid for special 
purposes. Tlje (.'oiiticil reeo^ni/es. liowexer, tluit special federal 
aids are olten iiuportaut. especially wlieii tlie\" meet needs not 
readil)' met tliroiii^li iu\\ state foundation s\stem of etlucational 
finance, in adilition, special feileral aiils slioukl he enactetl when 
tlu' eilueational need is a major one tliat lies heyond the financial 
reaeli of tlie state proi^ram and slionid I)e ilropped wlien tlie need 
no longer exists. 

l'*i;nia; vi. mmis siku ijj im: nisranu- ikd tohmi'lak which 
sHon.n i\( i.U)K rnK roi.i.owjNc ki.kmknts: (I) tijk kco- 
No\n( Aini.irv of rin-: sr\rK lo serronr Knec.vrioN; ( 2) tiik 

MMHKH OK ( ini.PKKN lO UK SKlUKl); ANU (3) TIIK KOUCATlOX- 
Al. NKKOS (>F rilK ( nil.DKKN VO HK SKIU'KO. 

Tile people of tlie countr\ ilesire echieational opportunities 
for their children consistent w itli tlie hij^hest ideals and aspira- 
tions of the nati{)u. (ir{)win^ enrollments antl ohsolesceucc de- 
ma!id new classn)oms. new facilities, antl an adequate supply of 
well-([ualified teacliers. In order to improve the schools, broaden 
and expand eilueational opportunities, antl pro\ ide enough class- 
rooms and competent teachers, more a(le([uat(* financing of schools 
is essential. Since only a small percentage of the gross national 
product is now heing iu\csted in education at all levels, greater 
efforts to pro\ ide essential luutls can and must be made at the 
local, state, and federal levels, and the federal government must 
share more full\ in the general .support of education."* 

The (.'ouncil has long h^lt that federal funds should be ap- 
portioned among the states oii an equalization hasis so that the 
poorer states would recci\ (' proportiouatt^ly more than the wealth- 
iiM* states. Kach state should be left frt^e to extend its own program 
of allocation to local tlistricts so that the purposes of ec[uali7ation 
of financing within each state will he fully ser\'etl.-" 

In addition, the Cionncil n^connniMids that fetleral grants be 
made available for public school plant planning and construction 
in the siAcral states, territories, and possessions. These funds, as 
with all federal e(lucatij)ual funds, should be channeled through 
the Office of lulncatioii to tJie state ethication agencies. The di.s- 

LS. Til.' tinmu il. I^-snlntiiMis. l!K>K .WH, |>. 3-10. 
19. The Coniu il. Hr<>olntiniis. l')()U, .Mil, p. 204. 
'Vhr CnMiuil. Ursi.Iutioris. HKi.J, .\Vl. i>. 180. 
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trif)uti()ii of funds slioiilcl he inade upon thu basis of an objective 
fonnula invoUinf^ need and financial abiUty. To assure tbe ap- 
portionment of funds witbin states according to phuis developed 
b\ tbe respective states, legal guarantees must be estahlisbed.*"^ 

Public kunus, both fedkbai. and state, sibuild be hesebved 
fob public schools. 

Wbile it is tbe inberent rigbt of tbe people to cboose wbicb 
type of scbool tbeir cbildreii sbould attend, public or private, the 
principle of separation of cburcb and state must be maintained 
and aJJ public imidii for education, bqtb federal and stat^, sbould 
flow to public scbools only. 

Tbe Council reiterates its position tbat all financial assistance 
originating from state or federal ta.x sources for wbatever educa- 
tional purpose, wbetber for current expense, capital outlay, or 
scbool connected auxiliary services, sbould ])e restricted to tax 
supported and publicly controlled scbool systems and institutions 
of bigber education. Tbe Clouiicil believes tbat no federal or state 
le.gislation sbould be enacted tbat \ iolates tbe principles of sepa- 
ration of cburcb and state in educational financing or in other 
aspects of educational governance under state and federal con- 
stitutions.-- 

The ".\l\intkn'a.\c:e of kffobt' bequibements of cebtain 
feokbal bboc.banls siioulo he bevised. 



Tbere presently is no specific definition of maintenance of 
(rffort tbat can be us(»d in determining if a state is complying 
fairly witb tbe requirement. Eacb separate act bas a different 
definition, and tbere is some (piestion as to wbetber it applies to 
tbe specific act or to tbe overall program. VVben new funds are 
committed to a program area, it is r(»as()nal)le to expect tbat cer- 
tait safeguards will Ix* establisbed to prevent supplementary 
fmnls from being used to replace^ previous funds. Tbe safeguards, 
liowever. sboidd be simple to (».xecute, consistent in application, 
aiul ll(»xil)le in use. 

Maintenance of effort sbould bave positive application also, 
i.e.. states sbould he encouraged not only to refrain from replace- 
ment usage but to add extra eflorts of tbeir own. Tins may ])e ac- 
complished in several ways: 

2\. Thr Comicil. Brsoliitioiis. IV, p. 19. 

22. Thr Conmil, Bcsolutu.ns, l*K>4, XVU, p. .343. 
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By recpiirini; tlu» statf to nuilcli fcdcriil grunts with "new" 
..stato fniicls. with poorer stales inatchiiii; proporlionatfly less 
than wealthier ones. 

l\y pciiali/ini^ a state throni^h a rechietion of Federal aid if 
total state and loeal luiids h)r pnhlie echieation arc reduced. 

By [)n)\ idini^ incenti\t's for iiiercMsed statt^ and local appro- 
priations for pnhlie edncation. 

Summary 

Fi-deral financial support for education should he adminis- 
tered so as to eoutrihute to eJfecti\'e management of each state's 
system of education. Tlius. all federal funds for elementary inul 
secondary education in a state should he coordinated by the state 
education agency. Regulations and guidelines for sucli funds 
shoidd [)ro\'ide for ample plamiing and lead time und tor with- 
drawal of cash to meet changing needs. While the Council of 
CJiicf State School Officers recognizes the right of the federal 
governuKMit to audit federal funds at the state le\'eh it believes 
local audits are the responsihilit)' of the state. In addition, the 
C!ouncil helie\es that the hulk of federal funds for education 
should he in th(* form of general aid or bloek grunts and should 
I)e distributed on formulae which are based upon a number of 
factors including the economic ahilitx* of the state and the number 
and need of pupils. FinalK*. the ('ouncil reiterates its belief that 
public funds should he reserved for public schools. 
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Forces Affecting State-Federal Relationships 



In the earliLM" cliapters of this document, an attempt lias been 
made to deUneate state and Federal roles and relationships in five 
critical areas; establishment of national goals and priorities, fed- 
eral administration and services, state administration and services, 
the educational development process from research to practice, 
and financing public school education. This chapter focuses upon 
tliose forces, currei^t and emerging, which affect these areas. 

State and federal agencies charged with educational respon- 
sibilities function in an era of change. Forces impinging upon 
them call for new and different arrangements. Recognition of 
these forces and development of practices consistent with a dy- 
namic society are a necessity. 

Education as a Social Force 

The American belief in education has always been strong. 
Various purposes have been ascribed to the system of public 
education, including molding the minds of yout' '>y inculcation 
of popularly held societal beliefs, teaching the yo. .ig to use their 
minds for themselves, individual advancement to liigher levels of 
society, and training of the intellect. Most of these are linked to 
a system of free ini|uiry through secular education. 

The school systenj in the United States has been given a 
tremendous task to perform, that of taking peopl'^ from varied 
cultures and teaching them all of the beliefs and pra'jtices of one 
society. While helping produce skilled manpower, the schools 
must also aid youngsters to a point where chey can face the tech- 
nological, social and cultural problems of the day. To accomplish 
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this, schools must instill the habits of critical inquiry so necessary 
to an intelligent citizenry. 

For education to he truly effective as a social force means 
that it must he aecountal)le to the pre\'ailing desires of society: 
as society changes, so njust education. 

Educational Accountability 

There is a growing conceni among parents, school officials, 
governing agenci(*s, and society in general relative to the instruc- 
tional effectiveness of today's schools. Other factors— the rising 
eostof public eiiucat ion, incrt»ased government spending in edu- 
cation, the aggressi\c entrance of private industry into education, 
the ever more insistent demand by school patrons that expendi- 
ture of their fimds aiul their children's time result in the attain- 
ment of an adecpiate educational level— have all resulted in 
emphasis upon the fiscal and programmatic effectiveness of the 
schools. That emphasis on determinable effectiveness is called 
"educational accountability.*' 

Schools today are more and more being held accountable to 
taxpayers, to local and state school agencies, and to state and 
federal legislative bodies in fiscal matters. State and local agen- 
cies, and increasingly the federal education agency, are becoming 
njore conceriuKl about how money is spent and what results or 
impact the expenditures of federal, state, and local funds are 
making on the education of children across the country. The 
trend is (evidenced in the more stringent initial requirements for 
obtaining certain federal and state funds and in the correspond- 
ingly niore stringent recjuirements on project reports and evalua- 
tions of funded projects. Substantive evaluation, including hard 
testing data, is heing denjanded as well as the meeting of specific 
objcctiN es that have been established or identified as being related 
to specific areas of need. 

A reflection of the demand for accountability is also evident 
in the massive amounts of work that federal and state agencies 
are doing to update their statistical and management procedures. 
The demand for fiscal accountability is being initiated by legisla- 
tive councils and may stem from demands of taxpayers to know 
why there is a continued cry for larger expenditures for teachers 
and educational programs when a great proportion of the total 
tax funds are going to them at present. In the past the results of 
tlje relatively great expenditures for education were examined 
from the limited dimension of financial accounting, consequently 
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the i)nl)lic was not a(lc(|Hatoi\ i:>-i)n'.Uv' >!' th*' t-^ !i c :.'on.»l :c 
suits of tlu.'ir fiscal support. t:crtai:»lv it ,\ iil !.c p -SNi^k ni . 
lU'ar future to account for tlic dfc'f of ccv^ai.i .-.^.-il "/..T.Muirc' 
on iudividua! pupils: however. t!p. pi . ..I'ssjs e.i» t'- iii.'u^jj^ 
inach»(|Mate aeeouulinu; proctulures. ilv. xiivt\\il^w^, • ::v." i^eireral 
lack of eoiiccMU In- hoth local and \tc:U igeiuirs wii- teiu! to 
diniiuish. 

The tleniand for accountahility is also clearly e\ideut in the 
estahhshnieut of new inana^einent appraisal systems. The devel- 
opiucMit of uuuKigeiuent inforuiation systems, proi^rain-plauniug- 
hudi^etinu systems, concentrated efforts in e\alnalion, and other 
mauai^ement supportin.u teehuiciues at the state, loeah and federal 
h'vels are significant parts of attempts to alle\ iate the account- 
ahilitx' prohlcui, 

Thk ( ()r\( II, OK ( iui:i- s i An; sc hool oi- ku khs hia.iicvKs 
riiA r eriujc kih c Ario.v siioLri.i) and mcst hk iiki.o account- 
AHi.i: i-on US ia:si lis in ri:nMs ok iu-nki tls to all ciriziixs 

( (XNtMLNSl HAri-: WITH LKVKLS OK KXPLNniTCHK. 

Tin: (:oi:\( u. Ki iriiiiat hllikmvS that statk kuccatiox a(;k.\- 
( IKS siu)iLo pi«nii)t; phimk lkadk.hsihp in* tiik kvaluation 

C)K ALL PlUXatAMS W HICH IWOI.VK S rt DKXT TIMK ANO PUBLIC 
KI NDS, W HKTHKH INNOVATIM;, KXPF.IUMKN TAL, OH THAniTIOXAL. 

Educational Assessment and Evaluation 

When cHlucatioual assessmcMit is defiut^d as a measurement 
of the ([Halit\ of a school's products, then^ arc in (\\istcucc at least 
two major maiufestatious. The fir.st of these has hecu called na- 
tional assessuKMit, Omm* the years national assessment has become 
a relatiNcly less important aspect of the total educational asses.s- 
ment picture. The decrease in importance has come hecause an 
jncrcasiui,dy lar^^e uumher of states and local education agencies 
art^ involving themselves in an assessment of iheir o\vu schools' 
proihicts. Whilc^ tiuMi^ is cousiderahK^ variation among assessment 
programs. therc\is a very strong thread of conjuionality through 
all prograurs of this kind. 

Distinctions in purpoS(\ ratioual(\ and nu^thods of procedure 
may he ohsiMAcd through a comparison of assessment at [\w na- 
tiomd. state, or local levi^l. 

The stat(Hl purpose of the Xatioual AssessmcMit Program is to 
deternuue at what age aiul to what (l(\gree sp(^cific compc^tencies 
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tluit roiistitntr lf\cls of aclnt-vt'iufiit witliiii spccifiud subject mat- 
ttT aifas arc acliit'xcd hy ilillniMit t>pes oFstudcnts. Thus, spucific 
infoiniation ahout tlif t'iiur and tlic derive to wliicli specific 
knowledges are ae(|uiretl l)\ specific ii;n)up,s of indivitluals an? im- 
portant i^oals. In order to provide information of tins kind, 
selected samples oJ snhjeets representing different ai^e groups and 
tliderent i^eo^rapliic I)ack<4r()uucls art^ exposed to assessment exer- 
cises uiiieli are analy/ed hy (htlerent catet^orics. 

The stated purposes of local and state assessment programs 
include making it possible for school personnel to answer certain 
specific (juestions such as "How etlective is a particular school in 
JliidlK^nuititvs h) a stutlent of a\ eraye_ ability at the junior, 
hii^h leverr*" or "{h)W successfid is this school, in relation to other 
schools, in teachiuu social science to black, economically or so- 
cially tlepri\'etl stntU'iils?" 

Thus, state antl local assessment cHorts are generally attempts 
to provide information of the relati\ (* knowledge and skills of stu- 
tlents in di(h-rent schools or school systems iri a broad range of the 
curricjilum, while the national program is concerned with the 
d>sohite knowletlge of students with specific biographical, geo- 
graphic, or socioeconomic characteristics. 

Mvaluation necessarily begins with statements of the goals 
aiul object i\-es of learning. The national program mentioned 
above tlefinetl these in terms of traditional elementary-secondary 
school subjects, citi/.ensliip. and occupation-career tievelopment. 
.At state and local le\*els, a variety of specifications of the goals of 
instruction are used, iuchuling those ol the subject areas sampled 
by a single test; abilities antl bcha\'iors measured by achievement 
and aj^titude t(\st iidormation; traits of personality sampled by 
inveiUories and other measures; and successful behavior of the 
student in the ])rojectetl worltl of the student's adulthood at some 
point in the future. 

.-\ major step in evaluation is a sj^ecification of the subcate- 
gories of each objective following validation. In local systems it 
is api:)ruximated by asking appropriate teachers, "Is this what you 
teach when you arc teaclnng mathematics?'' Or "Is this a com- 
plete listing of the tlesirable skills antl knowledge the student 
shoidtl have when he successfully completes his mathematics 
training:*" The natif)nal program asks a variety of persons, includ- 
ing knowledgeable lay persons, to rate the validity of their sul)- 
rategories antl subsetjuent items. At this level, and when they arc 
properly statetl, these subcategories of objectives are called 
'^measurable objectives/' 
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TIic purposf ol evaluation at citliCM' tlit* state or local level 
juay not I)e to c!(\scril)e wluit students at a particular ao;e level or 
trou! a particular i^eograpliie area Iniw learned, hut rather niav he 
to exaluate schools 1)\ coini)arinu aehiexeiuent within one seiiool 
district or Ix^tween school districts. The simplest procedure for do- 
ing this is to determine what schools or school districts arc alike or 
characteristics that are considered sij^nificaut and make compar- 
isons hetween similar schot)ls or districts. These chiu-actcristic.s are 
commonK' population densit\-, ihv socioeconomic hack^/round ol' 
the parents, and the father's occupational level. This iii^)ws com- 
parisons of how students at v^rade five at one school omp-.-e to 
students ot the sanu' aj^e and common l)ack<4round chai act ii i.stics 
in unodier schonl. .\ more sophisticated teclmi(iue is tluit in which 
the elfectixencss of the school is relatetl to the amount of growl' 
students nuike in a s[)ecific [)eriod of time. 

.\s in other programs where there is a well puhlicizod and 
standardized measurement of t^ducational products, there are 
strr)ni4 cries from \arious groups that theri^ aie inherent dangers 
in allowing tests [<■ bv the hasis of the curriculum. An extension 
of this h.'ar is that a test-generated uniforni curriculum will cause 
the entrance of e\tensi\ c state or federal control into the schools. 
Other fears could also he cited. 

.\sscssment, either to estahlish the ahsolutc level of achieve- 
ment ol id(^ntilial)le students or to compare the axerage achieve- 
ment of snhjects in diflerent schools or school districts, forms 
the inescapahle hasis for accountahilitx . performance contract- 
ing, and all other systems where i[uality antl quantit\' of educa- 
tion are important. 

The mo\ement toward assessment of thi^ status of education 
and the sul)se([uent determination of educational needs hold 
promise for improving the ([uality of education in the schools. 
The Council recognizes the limitations inheriMit in current assess- 
ment programs hut helicxes these limitations should not .ser\e as 
the hasis lor a\i)iding assessment: rather. the\- should stimulate 
eflorts toward imi)ro\ ing measuremiMit tools and techni(|ncs. 

TuK eor.Nt li. Ol ( nn:i si amk .s( hook okkickms I{K(:o(;\izks 
TUK M:r;Kssrn .\ssr:ssMi:\r ok \:uv(:y\-ns at tiu: state 

l.(K r.KVKL AND rnCKS TMK MKMHKK ST.VTKS TO SUPPOin* 

riiK nK\'i:L()e.\n:\T or \ssi:ssMK\r taivmulity wrriiix the 

STATES. 

TilK ( Ol Ncn. HLAEKiliMs rrs COMMrr.MKNl TO A ki;el.ei{ IJN- 
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DKHSTANOIN'C OF I III': S lATl S AND NKEDS OF AMKKKiAN I'UliLlC: 
F.DUCATION TlinorCIl F.DUCATIONAl. ASSF.SSMKNT AT THE NA- 
TIONAL I.EVEI. AS CONDUC rKI) IJY nit: INDICATION CONtM ISSION 
OF n£F STA TKS. 

Performance Contracting 

As part of the Miaiiagcnit ut approach to cdncation, new tech- 
niques and husiness practices are cinrently heing developed and 
applied to instructional promanis throughout the educational 
conununity. As one outgrowth of this movement, performance 
contracts for various t\pes of educational services ha\e lieen 
entered iiito by sc systeuis lii several states and additional 
programs are under consideration. A district typically defines 
objectives it wishes to ohtain, then develops a request for pro- 
posals specifying payment of certa»r. amounts contingent on 
measural)le increases in learning achievement. Financial support 
for performance contracts is derived from a variety of public and 
nonpul)lie sources. 

One advantage of performance contracting is the concen- 
trated application of resources to such problems as dropout pre- 
vention and helping disad\ antaged students move ahead at a 
faster rate, especially in recently desegregated areas. Another 
advantage is the opportunity to experiment with innovative pro- 
grams without financial risk. 

\huiy educators, especially teachers, resist the concept of 
performance contracting, fearing the loss of teaching positions 
to private business and the dehumanizing of education. Some 
districts arc uMli/iug funds from federal sources to pay teachers 
incentive lK)n)ises for measural)ly "good teaching/' but teachers 
often find evaluation teclmir'ues unpleasant and contend that 
many phases of education are rot measural)le. 

The Council recognizes that the emergence of performance 
contracting places a n(nv and added responsihility on state edu- 
cation agencies. This involvement of tlie private sector in the 
conduct of educational programs should in no way lead to the 
abdication of s(:atc^ antl local responsibility for management imd 
accountal)ility for pnhlic education in the state. 

Tin-: coUNcn. of ( miff statk school officfus uti-itvEs 

THAT Sr.\TE KDfJC.ATION ACFNfllKS SUOIJIJ) TAKE POSITIVE ACTION 
TO ENSl'UK THAT TIIF STATt'TES ANO THE ADNflNISTHATlVE POLI- 
CIES OF THE STATE AUK FOLLOWED; rUAr GUIDELINES APPHO- 
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I'lilATK FOli TtIK SIZI.: AM) OIIIKU ( iHAUACTKHISTICS OF SCHOOL 

svsiKMs Aiti-: i)i:\i:i.()rKi) i-ou usk hv i.oc.ai. acexciks- that 

Kni C:ATl()\Al. COALS AltK KS l AHl.lSIIKI); THAT - A(;IU::ED UPON 
CCALS AUK l ltANSLA n:i) INTO I'HOCUAM SI'KClKlCrA HONS DESIGNED 
TO UESL-I.T IN KDUCATIONAI. A( IllEVKMENT; THAT I'UOCEDUHES 

Koi.i.owi:i) Aiu.; isasi-d on insthpctionai. ki fectiveness and 

TlIK m-SUI.TS i:%Al.l ATi:D; rilAT I'KKI-OUMANCI-: CONTIUCTS AUE 
liEVIKwi:!) AND EVALUATED LV TKU.SLS OK I'UKDETEUMLVEb CKI- 
TEIUA; AND TIL\T THE INIECIUTY OK TIIK TEACIUNC. I'UOFESSION 
LS HKSI'EC TED. 



The Voucher System 

The pnuticc" of. providing parents with vouehers equivalent 
to the- eost ot eclueating eaeh pupil on a yearly hasis has been 
introchieeci and has eNokcd extensive., criticism.' One group has 
condemned tlic s\ stem as a plan to pprpctuatc segregation re- 
calhng the tuition grant program prevalent in the South after the 
Supreme; Court decision of 1954. A national teacher organization 
through Its chiet ofhcer. expressed eonecni that such a plan would 
encourage hucksterism or a resort to fads and gimmicks to Nvin 
students and that a massive hureaueracv would he required, to 
prevent abuse. ' 

Other complaints stem from fears that .schools will select the 
better students, dumping the disadvantaged elsewhere; that par- 
ents who can afford to will supplement the vouchers to send their 
children to more e.xchisi% c schools; that many parents do not have 
enough inlormation to make intelligent choices in the field of 
education. 

One of the first major Noucher systems was developed in the 
hast under a federal grant. It called for bonus vouchers for the 
chsadyantaged and handieapped that would enable them to ob- 
tain the additional educalional .services needed. The payment of 
tnuKsportation e.xpen.ses would enable studcms to attend schools 
of their elioice rather than being restricted by zoning or proximity 
to certain .schools. • 

Under the plan, schools with an abundance of applicants 
would choos(! one-half by lotfcr>-. A .school would have to be 
integrated and woidd not be allowed to discriminate on the basis 
of .sex. race, or economics: schools would not be alloweii to charge 
a student more than the value of the voucher. To help parents 
m;iko intelligc-nt clioices. schools would provide complete infor- 
mation about their programs and their operations. The .schools. 
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ol course, udiild l)c siihjcct to audit. 

The Nout luT system is \ icwcd by its supporters as a vc?hicle 
to fiuancc edu( iilioiial iuiiovatiou on a broad scale. Its promoters 
hope tliron'^li )l t » iiuproKC the education of disiid\'antaL5e(l chil- 
dren; to iuleuiaic the school system economically, socially, and 
raeialK". to increase connumiity iu\ ol\ (Muent: and to provide more 
alternati\ (vs than art* now a\ailal)le. 

It is difficult to know at this time how the voucher system 
would actually affect education if put into operation, hut it is 
(|nesti(^nal)le that the systen) would actually accomplish the hoped 
for ol)jecti\es, Such ol)jeetions as \\a\ v l)eeii raised, including the 
l^()llowin!4. demand careful consideration. 

1, Ivxcessiv'c cormnercialisni and exploitation of children for 
profit coidd occiu"; jjarents would need "consunicr protection," 

2. l^d)lie schools could tend to become chiefly places for 
disad\ antai^ed children. 

). 'I'lie pro|)ose(l system cf)uld uiarkedly increase the costs of 
public education. 

\. The proposed system could sii|)porl denominational schools 
with public funds. 

.0 'I1ie ( <'ni|)etiti\ (' enj|)hasis of the system would not be 
sufficient ti^ ensure (juality. 

f). The |)ro|)ose(l system would le t guarantee more ('(pial 
(*ducational ()|)|)orttmity and might actually open the way to 
less e({ual edtuMtional op|)ortuui(y. 

7. The |)r()|)(tsed s\slem would m.ike accountability difficult. 

Tmi: ( u. oi ( Mil I' S I A TI-; sciiooi. ornciins iiki.ikvks 
riiAi' riii: vort iii;ii svsikm (oi'i.d inciuiask uaciai. sixjufxia- 
rn(>\ii>i: enuJ* mnanciai. sceroivr ro .vo.spuhlic: 
s( iiooi.s. i:\( oi nA(a-: K.M'i.orrA'rioN oi* ciiii.dmkn Kon enoirr, 
\\\) INC i;i;\sr; orim \ i ionai. (osrs roM schools and. tiikmk- 

I (JitK. ) I SIIOCI.I) Nor 111'! SlU'POH'I'KO A'l' riiis -riMK. 

I Ml, ( (»l N( 1). r\l»i:nsl ANUS IIIAI' rilK I'HKsmiCNTS (!( ).\l Nf I'lTKM 
mN I IK ( \II(>N\I I INAN( W|M. IN( Kl'DK A rilOllOUCai SrilDV 

OI nii: ( m ii svsiiai. 'f ur: (ou.vii. \mm, hkk.samink irs 
I'OSIIION ON nils M\lli:i( WIIKN riiis sivu\ is co.mpi.ktkd. 
fN IIIK MKANIIMi: l.,\n;mMI NI AIION IN 'iiii: |)KM:i.oeMKNr OK 

enoM.D! iiKs cK\ni:i) ro iMiOMOiNo iN( mkaskd Ki.K.MHii.rrv in 

riU INIKMIM OI INDIMDI ,\L SlODKVrs SIlOlUJ) \M\ OKAKLOeKD 

IM SI \n: \Ni> i J/CAi, >\(a:N( )i:s, 
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Participation in Decision Making 

Parental and Lay Involvement 

InvoKciiKMit of people' in decisions which ullect their hVes 
IS iKisie to the American way of life. Tfie pnhlic school .svsteni 
^-ni. to a certani extent, he credit(>(l wit'h the prcser\ation and 
progress of society, and especially of the irislitntion of democracv. 
Such resp(>nsiv(Miess to the ne(>ds of s()ci(>t\' has come ahoiit 
thron^h seekiny and ntili/in^r (he advice of knowlod«ca])lc citi- 
/ens. ^lo he ahle to provich' soundly hased educational programs', 
school systems will necessarily he re(|nire(l to continue seeking 
aid m the assessment of needs, developnient of programs, and 
(•\ alnatioh of effectiveness. The sanie is trne for all levels of gov- 
erinnei/al operation related to edneation. 

The Council several years ago set forth its Ix lief that Ameri- 
can scliools are especially suited to the futtu'e of a civili/ed, hu- 
mane societN where hmnati values n\:\y lake precedence over all 
ndicrs. It was pointed out that schools.'thrive on the participation 
n\ i^arenls. wlio unrst always have the opportnnitv to remind the 
seh(H,ls : nd the state that for tlieir children, they'have both love 
and liope. Such scIm)oIs call for the closeness to conminuity pro- 
vided hy |f)eal hoards familiar with local needs and problems, 
and to whom eiti/ens may appeal with some feeling of nearness! 

Amendments to national l(\gislation providing program funds 
loi- disadvantaged youth have given the United States Conunis- 
sioner of Kdueation authority to proimdgate regulations to ensure 
the participation of parents in the plarming. operation, and evalu- 
ation of federally supported projects where he deems it i."cessarv 
and advisahle. 



hn, (or\( n. m.mmiads ini; coNfau-ss i-on iu:(.()(;\r/i\(; thk 
i\irj)iir\\( i; di- e\iu-:\r\i, .wn i..\v i\V()ia'kn!i:\t and eoi.vrs 
nci rii\ r sr xri wn i.ot Ai. i-DCf A i inv Aoi:\t'n:s vor. many 
vi:\ns nwr: iwoiainc; ( rrr/.i:\s i\ kducatio.vai. euo- 

AMs i\- MA\^ i)u-|-i:m:\ r ways. Wk eiu;r: that rnr: commis- 
nuaki;, i\ i>i,\ r:i on\(; i{i:(a'i. viiows to iN!i'M:Mi:\'r -rnis 
sr< riM\ Ol' lur: worn 'riu: TKNfi'TA'noN to enRscniiuc 

i:nt ia;s wn nux Kssr.s wn Nf wnA'n-: asiy hiat statk 
"^^ ^' r:nM AiioN \(a:\( u:s kstahusm 'rMK I'MocHrxMiKS 
wn I'l.fx rssi s. nr:s(|{uu\(; imdm in tuk st\tk im.an anu/om 
\i iMsruK T M'l'i n \ri<)\'s anu i-aai.c atino ihk ovkhai.i. 
I'M I ' nvTAKss i\ SWIM. nia'()iir.s. 
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student Involvement 

American iKitioiiliood arose ihroiiKli a (Icinaiu! by tlie people 
for a tlirec't eoiitrol o\er llieir own deslin)'. New ihrusts in tliis 
direction he^aii during the last dceade-thrusts that ineldded the 
(|uest of yonth to be more (h'reclly iiuoK'ed in the phmnin^ of 
echieational programs. 

Stiuleiit rit'hts aiitl freedoms are protected at the federal 
!<*vel h\' the I'\nirteenlh Anjeiidment's pro\'ision that the state 
may not deprive an inchviihial of life, liberty, or property without 
(hie process of law. Sluch'nls now point to the Amenchnent when 
jscnssion arises as to wlic?ther school att(?n(lance is a right or a 
priviU't^c. If school attendance were a privilege, it could bo re- 
\'oked at will and the due process clause would not apply. 

(a)ur' generally now recognize that educational opportunity 
is a right, aial in the last few years they have concerned thcni- 
sehes v.ith assuring that students in\()lved in disciplinary cases 
recei\c basic standards of fairness and due process of law. Em- 
phasis has been placed on the importance of education and pro- 
lection of personal liberties. 

Along with court invoKcment in protection of student 
rights, the stnd(Mits tlieniseK'es have been demanding more in- 
\()l\'eme!il in planning, operation, and administration within edu- 
eatio!ial institutions and the s\'stem generally. One major reason 
for the magm'tiide of the student voice is the age of the college 
student and !iis ability to articulate his desires. His influence is 
being felt in the secondary schools as students at that level uiakc 
known their desires foi' a voice in the decision making processes 
ot the classroom, selMM)l, and community. 

There ha\'e been notable exaniples that stud(Mits can play 
positive and ef)!istruclive roles in |;lanning, developing, and eval- 
uating edncatii)nal programs that affect tbeni. A concurrent ad- 
vantage is the puMuise of i^nniding for growth of individual 
student lea(lershi|). 

'rni-: (oi'Nc u or ( nn:i' si a i r; school orncKns kvoomsks 
wiv ( ()\( i:n' oi" vn i\\'()i.M;Mr;\'r i\ i'I-a\\i\(;. oKvia.- 
onsc, wo KVM i .xriNc iin; KnccNTiovAi. I'Moca^wis that 
nnu:( ri.v ai ri r r tmi:m. 

Accent on Manpower Development 

The nation s greatest asset is generally reeognl/ed to be Its 
hnujiUj resr)j'rees. Vet. as societal eomi^lexity grows, nn'lllons have 
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dropped out ot ( (litciitioiial inslilulion.s because of heiiig forced 
into c-li()().siir4 oiu* of [\\\'vv projjrams; gcMicral, collect* preparatory, 
or v(Katioiial. In nearly every lii^li seliool most students were 
connseled into seleotint; the colleLjc^ preparatory route because 
of its status implications. 

As teelmolo^y pro^rcfsses, all instruction will have value for 
purposes ot selection and maintenance of an occupation, johs will 
chani^e so rapidK that intlividnals will need to he trained or re- 
trained on an almost continuous hasis. Society, as well as the 
individual, demands thai the school.s provide learning programs 
that will lead to a eontrihulory role of service for one who has 
completed each phase of the etincational program. Only in this 
manner can the educational system turn out at least a partially 
finished product with a sense of dignity and worth. 

The false separation of "general (^tlucation" and 'vocational 
training" must he overcome if products of the educational system 
are to hecome contrihuting menihers of society. However, federal 
educational programs are still heing phicetl with agencies other 
than educational ones, and guidelines and regulations are still 
heing made so rigid and infle.xihle as to continue the separation. 

Legislation related to manpower development passed at the 
national level in the late I9fi()*s prompted die (Council of Chief 
State School Officers to call upon ,state governors and legislatures 
lo meet the full nialching re(|(iirementN of tlu* legislation and to 
assist in the unification of all (ulueation that concerned the world 
of work. The (iouneil also re(|uesled the U. S. Office of lilducution 
to interpret the legislation as hroadly as possible in regulations 
and in h'deral administration of the law to promote such unity. 
l;Vderal (»fficials were urged lo miuimi/e those inccjutives in the 
law an<l practices In adniinislratiou that unght tend to separate 
Ihe basic education aud special training that are e(|ually impor- 
lanl in tli(* modern world of work. 

\Ianp(»u('r flevelopnieni and training programs wer( )laccd 
luider Ihe responsibilily of the Secretary of Labor as tlie decade 
of Ihe \^)7()\ opened. Lxtremely broad authority was granted to 
lhat olficial lo grant funds to prinn* sponsors to pro^'ide training, 
rel raining, and upgrading for all types of skills, to provide coun- 
seling :uid job coaching and other supportive services to help 
wori.ers reach iheir pohMilial. lo develop job rjpportnuities through 
r'sl.ibhshmeut and operation of ceu(f*rs lor lUKMuployed and low* 
in( onie pcMsons. and lo give weekly allowjinees to traiuees where 
appropriate, 

TIm' purposes f)f ihe legislation were excellent: however, 
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odncation agencies at tUv fccleraL state, and local levels were 
hypassud almost entirely in the administration of the program, 
and the fnnctions of the Secretary of Ihnilth, Edncatiori, and 
Welfare are largely advisory. 

Th(» C.'onneil opposed the legislation prior [v ii^ pa.>^:age, 
viewing it as one mow step in the nnfortnnate divi^ iO!i\ edu- 
cational training programs. 

Public Aid to Nonpublic Schools 

Two emerging crises have acciMitnated the issue of public 
aid to nonpid)lie schools: the economic difficulties of the non- 
pnhlie schools, particularly those essentially sectarian in charac- 
ter; dissatisfaction, on valid or invalid grounds, respecting the 
(juality and e(|nality of pnhlic education and the need to provide 
alternatives of choice. 

The economic difficulties of the nonpublic schools have led 
to the revival of the argmnents that these schools serve the public 
interest, constitnte a sonrc(» of tax saving, and are supportive of 
the free choice principle. 

The counter arguments, none of which are new, include the 
following: ( I ) the pid)lic interest is not fully and clearly served 
as long as the essential r(»ason for establishing the nonpublic 
seh(H)l IS to serve a private pmp()s(», whether religious education 
or other; i'2 ) support of private education essentially for its dif- 
tereuces slionid not he described as a double payment; focus on 
(hipliealion of payment for secular services shoidcl relate to where 
the job can hest be done?; (3) nonpublic schools, although some- 
what subject to federal and state laws r(ispecting discrimination 
hecaiise of race, religion, social or economic standing, do repre- 
serit a restrictive forni of frc(» choice which cannot be descrihed 
as fnlly nu'eting the public necessity iov equal educational oppor- 
tunity. Appropriate alternatives to pnblic education cannot be 
provided within snch a restrictive framework. 

'I'm-: roi N'r n. oK r iUKi' statk school oKi'icKns su.sTAiNs its 

BASIC OIMV)SITH)\' TO TIIK IJSK OK I'lJIilJC ITfNDS TO Am NON- 

vvxwM sr iiooi.s o\ Till-: caioifNos that thk cuisks nKSf;nn5Ei) 

AhOVK DO NOT ( ONSTITlfTK SUKKlCU^NT AM) AIMMU)PIUATF. HKA- 
SON'S lO ( HANCK ITS KS rAlil.lSHKI) POSITION WHICH IS eUKOICATRD 
VVOS SAKKCr'AHDINC THK SKPAIMTION OK CIIUHCH AND STATK 
AM) rPON PIUvSr.llViNC THK INTIXailTY OK TIIK PtUJLIC .SCIIOOI..S 

Timoi'cii ADKgi A'rK slUM'oirr ok this systkm. 
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.\()r\VriMS'IAM)|\(; IIS I-IHM (jProsiTKiN TO I'l'm.lC All) KOH 
NOM'UHI.IC S( IIOOI.S. rilK ( (U NCH. KXIMiKSSKs ITS HHO.M) C.ON- 
cy.HS FOM TIIK KDrCATlOV OK MA. CIIII.DHKN AM) TAKKS C:OG- 

\r/AN( r, OK riiK nkkd to ( ooi'kma i k w i th nonitimjc schools 
A.vo IN I'HoxiniNc KOH AnK(.)CATi-: -rHANsiTiox ai<ha.v(;kmi:nts 

Mhl.ATKI) I'O NOMTm.IC S( :nooi . r| .os ; vt^s. 

Federal Sharing of Educational Costs 

Hcvfinu' sliiirin^ proposals have Ixrn iiuulc by sfvrral ad- 
niinistrations as a ivsiilt of imincroiis stiiclics and ivports snhinitted 
I)y task loacs and [)id)lic' and private indi\iduals and .groups. 
Some propose tin's type of lederal assistance in plaee oF other 
types of lederal assistance pro.t^rains. 

There are stront^ arguments I'or and against re\cmie sliarinj^ 
l>y the lederal j^overnnient. The stated purposes ineludc* restorin^u 
halanee in the federal fo:in of ,t^o\'ernnient: eneonrageinent of 
hradership l)> state and loeal ^overmnents in soK'inf; their own 
prohI(Mns: achievement of a better allocation of total resources 
by sharing with state and local .t^{)\'erninents a portion of the lax 
revennes received by the feth'ral government. 

There exists ample evidence that increasingly local and state 
govcTinnents are nnabic to bear the full costs of (inality education 
for all Americans. I'he federal go\ (•rmiieiit with its preeinptiNe 
reventie raising ability must come to recogni/e that not only special 
programs and cireninstaiices but ihe entire educational enterprise 
re(|nires substantial financial support on a consistent and con- 
tinning basis, 

In a( ( oiii)A\( i: wiiii riiis hki.iki'. iiik cocnc ii. vhces rwi: 
xoMiMs'iitA i'ios \M» mi.; ( oNcin'.ss ro join in Ni:(:KssAin 
s'l'Ki's I'o i'iu)\ii)i- kkdkijm. siiamim; ok -riiK ( os'rs ok kduca- 

riON ( ONSIS'l KM WIIH INK KOl.LOWINC I'MI N( 11 Pi .RS ; 
Till-: I'HKSKNI KKOKIIAI ( \ I i:( ,Oin( A K All) KHOCaiAMS SllOOLD UK 

( ()N'iiNKi:i). \i)i;(,)I aii;m i i ndki) on \ riMKi.v masis. and 
'rjiKiu-: sMocKo hk i.s m imkni' oi- i.i:(asi.A*rioN ni:( kssaio' to 

I'KKMi r rilK ( ()\SOI.||)\ I ION OK IMUXaUMS HV LOCAL AND S'l'A'rK 

KDr( A rioN a(;k\( IKS 

TiiK.HK snori.D UK majoi; i:xi'ansion ok i'kdi:mal kkndino 
iiotoron ra:NKi{\L md mkaskmks and/ok nv mkans ok an 
K(.)r Ai i/A riov I vim: nuxatAM. 



FkDEHAI- Kl'NDINC: I'UOMSIONS SIlOl'IJ) NOT I'KILNdT DIUKCT 
KUNDING OK NOMTHLK KDrCATlOX I'lU )(:H.\ .\(S. 

Fkdkhai. m'vds ok m.k ivkks snonj) iik Au.ocArKi) www 

MINIMAI. KKDKKAK (ON l'HOl. rilHOrciI STATK KDKCATION ACKX- 

r:iKs, 

I 

Am. kkdkmam.v st iToiMKh A'noN I'Hochams, jncludinc 

TII()SK \()\V ASSICNKI) TO OI MKU A( iKNC I IvS (kX( ICPT TUOSi: SI'K- 
( IF!( AIJ.V KOI; IHAIMNC KKDKHAK ACIKA'CV PKHSONNKI.. INCI.UD- 
AHMKI) KOIU KS ) SHOI I.!) HK ADM I MSTKm;!) HV TIIK V. ^, 
OFKICK OF ( A I ION I'FNDINC KS TAllMSI I Nt KNT OK A DKI'Ain- 
MKNTOK KIH ( Alios \NI) MAM'OWKH. 

Any i.kcisi.ation* invoiainc fkdkmal ki'ndinc ok kdication 

SHOri.l) CONTAIN I*IU)VISI0N K(»U ITDICJAK hFA'IKNV AS TO ITS 
( ( )NSTrrUTIONAI.II V. 

lUcVK.Nl'K SlIAUINC AS A MKANS (JK I'UOVlDINt; KlNANCIAl. SIM'- 
VOW'V FOh SIA TK AND I.()( Al. CON KHNMKNTS SHOULD sJ'K( IKICAI.- 
I.Y HKCOCNIZK I IIK KDKCA TION A(;KN( IKS. 

ThK COKNt II Kl IIIHKM I'hCKS rilA T 11 IK I'UKSIDKNTI A K COW- 
MISSION ON s( IIOOI. KINAN( K CIVK KI LL ( ( )NSII)KnATI( )N TO 
TIIK ABf)VK ntlNCin.KS IN I I S HI-SKAIU .1 1 AND KINDINr:S. 

Summary 

Tlif Mirioiis lortcs imtl Irciuls set lorlli in this chaplcr point 
up llic fad that ihvYv arc rnndic'tiii,^ roles IxMiit^ dcNclop'/d all 
three levels ot p)\'erniiient that imist he resolved if the y::* J .j^ 
((iiality etiueation is to e\er he attained in the United Stui.:-. 

As the federal nnx eminent inereasint^h* has taken a iar^ri 
r()l(» in edneation tlw're has heen a definite trend in fe^':' .il le^>ir- 
lation and federal adniinistratiN e i)raetiee to dihit(» st. i ed?)ea- 
tion authority or l») hypass the state edneation at^encie.. TIum 
ha\'(* I)eeii the ereatioii of independent (piasi-adininistra'.M c eonn- 
eils, program adininistratioii in other than edneation a;.eeeici ;][ 
all l(»vels of j^^overnnwiit. pr»)\ isi()n for aiithorit)* only (,> re /( v 
and eorrnnent on loeal district applications, and th(^ inc •; <• " of 
federal agencies into direct relationships with local sci; i dis- 
tricts in performance contractinj.^, 

Th(»se actions appear to ignore the faci that education is a 
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.state responsibility, recognized and accepted in every state con- 
.stitution, with tlie authority for implementing this responsibiiity 
directed hy either constitution or statutes to the state education 
agencies. 

Till-: couNcu. HKAi-KiUMs nifc: i.oncmikli) position that all 

KKDKHAL KDfCATION PHOCatAMS SHOULD BK ADMLMS? KHED AT 
IHE KKOEHAL LKVEl. BY TIIK UMTEO STATES OFFlOE OK -^DUCA- 

riox, \Vk FuimiKB beai-fium the position that srr.ii puo- 

CitAMS BK AI>MINlSTEBKn A T THE STATE LEVEL BY TH ;; AGENCY 
DEMGNArKO BY THE SrATE ( lONSriTUriON AND SIA'rUTES. Tx 
IHE CASE (^F ELEMENTABY AND SECONDABY FBOCI AMS THE 
DESIGNA-rED AGENCY IS rilE STATE EDUCA'noN AGENt 

The coiNciL v\h:\:s that individual membebs sKi^k to dis- 

(.(•.SS AND CLAIUFY FEDEBAL-STATE EDUCATIONAL IU:T.aTIONSIIII>S 
WITH THKIB GOVEBNOBS AND MEMBEBS OF CON^BES-v 

To avoid the wasteful duplication of effort at uiy and all 
levels of gON-ernnient mentioned at the l)eginnin<< of tiiis puhlica- 
tion, there must be an opportunity for all levels to do ^liose things 
each can do best and to make e\'ery effort to . xr eise authority 
to complement the constructive efforts of other levels. 

The determination of roles for federal and state agcir;ies and 
personnel has been the main concern of this vvoil:: it u lo h.; 
(*arnestl\' hoped that the discussi(/ns piwsented will fo.Tn a >p: .on- 
board for such determination. As uv\y forces enter upon tlu- inn 
and as old onr's re<'inerge, n^exanji/iation of roles must ])e con- 
slaiitly reeuninu pluMiomenon. 
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Wilson Riles 


Canal Zone 


Francis S. Castles 


Francis A. Castles 


Colorado 


E. Dean Coon 


Donald D. Woodmgton 


Connccticul 


Kaymond J. Fay 


William J. danders 


D<,'lawarrj 


Howard h. now 


Kenneth C Madden 


Florida 


Jolui W. aeay 


rioyd i,L<nristian 


Cforgia 


Oscar H. Joiner 


Jack P. NL\ 


Guam 


Kictiarcl (i. l(>nnc.ssen 


Fnuiklin Quitugua 


Hawaii 


Teichiro Hirata 


Shiro Amioka 
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Idaho 


^Harold Fadey 


D. F. Engelking 


I It ■ 

Illinois 


Kmmctt J, Slingsby 


Michael Bakalis 


Indiana 


Sam Mercaiitini 


John Loughlin 


Iowa ' 


Hichard N. Smitli 


Paul V , Johnston 


Kansas 


Lawrence Simpson 


C, Taylor Whittier 


Kcnlucky 


D. F. Elswick 


Wendell P. Butler 


Louisiana 


William F. Beyer, Jr. 


WilUam J. Dodd 


\fuinr 


Kermit S. Nickcrson 


Carroll McGary 


Maryland 


(^)uentiii L. Karliart 


James A. Senscnbaugh 


Massac-lMisctts 


Thomas J. Curtin 


Neil V. Sullivan 


Michigan 


Alex Canja 


John W. Porter 


Minnesota 


Farley D. Bright 


Howard B. Casmey 


Mississippi 


I'Vank I. .'.:AelK Jr. 


C!arvin Johnston 


Missouri 


•Delmar A. Cohhie 


Arthur Midlory 


Montana 


Kalph May 


Dolores Colburg 


N(fl)raska 


Leiioy Ortgiesen 


Cecil E. Stanley 


Nevada 


•John H. CJamhIc 


Biirnell Larson 


New Hampshire 


Hohert L. Brunelle 


Newell J. Paire 


New jersey 


Victor J. Fodesta 


Carl L. Marlnirger 


New Mexico 


F. II. Barck 


Leonard J. DeLayo 


Nt'w York 


L()rne II. Woollatt 


Kwald B. Ny(]uist 


North Carolina 


•Jerome Melton 


A. Craig Phillips 


Norfh Dakota 


Vernon L. Kherly 


NL F. Peter.son 


Ohio 


•Faiil F. Spayde 


Martin W. Essex 
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STUDY COMMISSION 


CHIEF STATE 


CTATE 


MEMBEF^ 


SCHOni nFFIPFR 


Oklahorn.i 


Amos KiiuhfrliiiL; 


I.t slic U. I''ishc'r 




JrsSf v. I'.isold 


Dale I'ariicll 


IN-iirisylv.iiji.i 


Ncal W MiisMianiJo 


I^avitl fl. Kurtzinaii 


Puerto Hico 


I hirris !•'. Hnukrr 


Itarnoii Mcllado 


\\\iiH\r Isl.iiul 


^\rlh1lr H. i'oiitart in 


KrctI C. Biirkt' 


South (liiroliii.i 


"J. sM- A. Colt's. Jr. 


Cyril H. Husbtrc 


South Dakota 


Pi'trr \„ TooIh v 


Doiiaid Hanihart 




K. iJriiikh V 


K. C. Stiinhcrt 


IVxas 


'Charlrs W . \i\ 


J. \V. Kdi;ar 


Trtist 'I'i'rriti»r\ i>\ 


I .nmard Kanlcr 


il. HmH Varhcrry 


tlu- r.K-ifif KlainU 






rtah 


I .rnu- WinJet 


Walter 0. T.dl>ot 


\'rrmotit 


IhrfMTt Tillrv 


j<»M |,h H. Oakey 


\'iri;iMia 


i-Vndall It. KHis 


W'oodrow W. Wilkrrsuu 


\'iri;iii IshiiKis 


Charirs W. Turnlmll 


Charles \V. Tiirnhull 


VV'ashiijL;t(»M 


" i'luunaN H. Drcrin^ 


I.ouis Hnino 


\\v\[ \'jri;iiu,i 


^Krnrst Hcrty 


Daniel M. Taylor 


\\ isfonsin 


Kohrrt C. Vail Haahr 


'William C:. Kahl 


\\'\ fiiiiiiii; 


I'aiil D. Saiuhfcr 


iloluTt (J. St'luador 



Cliairtncn itf ihr Sttult/ ('(ttnmiwion 

Williani n. Marsli of Ala*»ka. IfHi.S 

John W. Seay of M»)ri(la. 1%^) 

Arthrir It. i^^Mlar^•I!i of itliode Maud. 1970 

JrsM- A. Coles. Jr. of South Carolina. lfJ7 I 



Sfnrial lUlithv^ Cot limit tec 
William It. Marsh. Alaska 

('liaintuni 
Jack WatJTS, Morida 
N'ir^iiiia CuttiT, Tr.Nas 



'Served on i'latioitii; Ct)ininittei' 



^ttidij diniuniwiiin Scrrrtdrt/ 
Ml.uM he K. Crippeti 
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